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Fifteenth Anniversary 


UGUST 14, 1950, marked the fif- 
A teenth anniversary of the sign- 
ing of the Social Security Act. 
| As this issue of the BULLETIN goes to 
| press, it seems probable that August 
}1950 will also see the adoption of 
|major amendments to the Act that 
will strengthen and expand the na- 
tional old-age and survivors insur- 
ance system and the State-Federal 
programs of public assistance and 
jhealth and welfare services for 
j}mothers and children. 


Program Operations 


THE UPWARD TREND in the number of 
cases receiving old-age assistance, aid 
| to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind continued during May with 
small national increases occurring 
in each program. Unusual increases 
in Kentucky and, for aid to dependent 
children only, in Mississippi resulted 
from continued special efforts to re- 
duce the backlog of pending applica- 
tions. In addition, Mississippi, in 
changing the reporting period for all 
three programs, included cases added 
during a period of more than a 
month. May and April declines in the 
number of recipients of old-age as- 
sistance in Louisiana reflected a more 
restrictive policy on the possession of 
real property, which not only closed 
cases already on the rolls but also 
reduced the number of acceptances. 


The sharp seasonal declines in gen- 
eral assistance that began in April 
continued in May, as the number of 
cases dropped another 6.2 percent. 
The settlement of the Chrysler strike 
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in Michigan and the continued effect 
of Oregon’s new regulations making 
single, able-bodied men ineligible for 
general assistance were also factors 
that accentuated the drop in general 
assistance case loads in those States. 

Rising case loads for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind were most 
frequently accompanied by propor- 
tionate increases in expenditures, and 
as a result there was little change in 
average payments. Exceptions in- 
clude unusually large increases in 
payments for old-age assistance and 
aid to the blind in Florida and for 
old-age assistance in the State of 
Washington, where full payments 
were restored after percentage reduc- 
tions had been in effect, and substan- 
tial decreases in the District of Co- 
lumbia and New Mexico, where a 
shortage of funds required reductions 
in the proportion of need met in all 
programs, 

Families receiving aid to dependent 
children were more generally affected 
by fund shortages than were recipi- 
ents under the other two special pro- 
grams. Average payments fell off in 
32 States, with a decrease of more 
than $20 in Kansas and cuts amount- 
ing to more than $5 in four other 
States. In many of these States the 
lower payments represented reduc- 
tions in the percent of need met. The 
May decrease of $1.63 in the national 
average payment of aid to dependent 
children was the third consecutive 
monthly decrease; the $70.60 average 
is the lowest since September 1948. 


OLD-AGE AND SURVIVORS insurance 
monthly benefits totaling $60.2 mil- 
lion were being paid at the end of 


May to 2.9 million persons, an in- 
crease of 16 percent in number and 
19 percent in amount from the totals 
a year earlier. The number of re- 
tired workers receiving benefits in- 
creased by 19 percent during the pe- 
riod May 1949—May 1950. More than 
47 percent of all persons receiving 
benefits at the end of May 1950 were 
retired workers; their benefits con- 
stituted 60 percent of the total 
amount. The average monthly ben- 
efit amount paid retired workers was 
$26.26—61 cents higher than at the 
end of May 1949. 

During May, monthly benefits were 
awarded to 55,700 persons, 1 percent 
more than in April. Fewer wife’s 
benefits were awarded in May than 
in April, but all other types of bene- 
fits showed an increase. 


LABOR-MARKET CONDITIONS continued 
to improve in May, as the Bureau of 
the Census reported a 1.0 million rise 
to 59.7 million in civilian employment. 
Nonagricultural employment, though 
it rose only slightly—from 51.5 mil- 
lion in April to 51.7 million in May— 
was substantially above the May 1949 
total and reached the level that had 
prevailed in the peak year of 1948. 
The pickup in employment is at- 
tributed to several developments, in- 
cluding increased activity in many 
segments of manufacturing and sea- 
sonal improvement in the lumbering 
and construction industries. 

Many previously unemployed work- 
ers found jobs in May; 3.1 million 
workers were looking for a job during 
the month, in contrast to 3.5 million 
in April. As a result, unemployment 
was less, for the first time during a 
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month in 1950, than it had been in 
the corresponding month of 1949. It 
remained, however, 1.3 million above 
the May 1948 level. 


The operations of the State unem- 
ployment insurance systems reflected 
the improvement in labor-market 
conditions. Though May was a 
longer workmonth than April, initial 
claims filed by newly unemployed 
workers declined 3.5 percent to 1.14 
million, and weeks of unemployment 
claimed —representing continuing 
unemployment—rose less than 1 per- 
cent from the April figure to 7.9 mil- 
lion. When adjustment is made for 
the greater number of working days 
in May, new unemployment among 
workers covered by unemployment in- 
surance dropped 13.9 percent, while 
continued unemployment was 9.7 per- 
cent below the April level. The Bu- 
reau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor credits the de- 
cline to administrative factors as well 
as economic developments. In many 
of the States a relatively high num- 
ber of claimants exhausted benefit 
rights. 


The number of workers receiving 
benefits in an average week continued 
at virtually the same level as in 
April—1.6 million. New claimants 
had, on the whole, lower wage credits 
than those filing earlier, and as a 
result the average weekly payment 
continued the decline that had 
started in January. From a high of 
$21.31 in December 1949, the aver- 
age weekly benefit for total unem- 
ployment has dropped to $20.63. 
Primarily because of the lower aver- 
age weekly payment, the amount of 
benefits paid to unemployed workers 
fell off 1.6 percent to $136.8 million. 


In an average week in May, in- 
sured unemployment under the three 
unemployment programs—State and 
railroad unemployment insurance and 
veterans’ unemployment allowances— 
continued to decline, dropping from 
2.0 million in April to 1.8 million in 
May. 


Selected current statistics 
— to —e 26, atens 





Labor Force | (in thousands) 


Total civilian 
a 2 
Covered by old-age and survivors insurance ?____- 
Covered by State unemployment insurance .___ 
Unemployed 


Personal Income 4 (in billions; seasonally adjusted at 


annual rates) 
ne cea 
Employees’ income §__.._...................- 
Proprietors’ and rental income_.---- 
Personal interest income and dividends -- 
|, SA A ar ea 
Social insurance and related payments ’__- 
Veterans’ subsistence allowances § and bonuses. - 
Miscellaneous income payments °_- 


Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


Monthly benefits: 
Current-payment status: 1 
Number (in thousands). ...._....-_-. 
Amount (in thousands) __...._.___-. : 
Average primary benefit 
Awards (in thousands): 
Number 


Unemployment Insurance 3 


Initial claims (in thousands)__..._.....__-- 

Weeks of unemployment claimed (in thousands) - -_- 
Weeks compensated (in thousands) 

Weekly average beneficiaries (in thousands) - 

Benefits paid (in millions)!?_____- 

Average weekly payment for total unemployment. 


Public Assistance 


Recipients (in thousands): 
Old-age assistance. _..._.............- 
Aid to dependent children: 
eer 
i a ae 
pS ae 
General assistance 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance - 
Aid to dependent children (per family) - 
Aid to the blind 
































J 
} : | | Calendar year 
| May April May vee 
1950 1950 1949 | ae. 
| | 1949 | 1948 
eS See = oe | eee ee 
| 
} | 
| 62,788 62,183 | 61, 983 62, 105 61, 442 
| 59, 731 58, 668 | 58, 694 58, 710 59, 378 
| 34,274] 33,988 | 33,768 | 33,314 5, 333 
| 31,500 31, 200 31,430 | 31, 581 32, 857 
| 3, 057 3, 515 3, 289 | 3, 395 2, 064 
| 
| 
| $213.3 | $213.8 | $207.6 | $206.1 | $200.5 
139. 3 138.2} 1353] 134.5 | 134.7 
41.5 39.8 | 42.6 41.7 47.3 
17.9 18. 2 | 17.1 | 17.2 16.1 
2.4 2.4 2.2 23 1.8 
6.6 6.6 | 6.9 | 6.8 5.5 
2.8 2.8 | 2.0 2.0 | 2.4 
2.8 | 5.8 | 1.6 1.7 | 1.7 
| | | | 
| 2,911 2, 889 2, 517 |. eee ee 
| $60,196 | $59,638 | $50,631 | $655, 852 ~ $543, 623 
| $26.26 | $26.22) $25.65 |... ae 
= 56 55 58 682 596 
$1, 266 $1, 265 $1,304 | $15,343 $12, 748 
1, 137 1,178 1, 662 17, 660 10, 918 
7,916 7, 871 8,788 | 102,612 (1!) 
6, 792 6, 758 7, 446 86, 638 42, 605 
1, 567 1,559} 1,718] 1,666 821 
$137 $139 | $147 | $1, 737 | $793 
$20.63 $20.88 | $20.08 | $20.47 | $19.05 
| | 
| | 
2,782} 2,768| 2,606 
651 | 6A2 | 529 | 
1,651} 1,629] 1,349 
95 | 94 | 89 | 
568 | 605 | 465 a 
$44.08 $43.69 $43.49 |__-- : — 
70. 60 72.23 | 78.07 | ee ae 
45.96 | 45.73 | 4.89 --|-- 
46.56 | 48.72) 47.61 





1 Continental United States only. Estimated by 
the Bureau of the Census, except as noted. Monthly 
employment figures represent specific week and 
annual figures, average week (unemployment insur- 
ance data represent pay period instead of week). 

2 Estimated by the Bureau of Old-Age and Sur- 
vivors Insurance. 

3 Data from the Bureau of Employment Security, 
Department of Labor. 

4 Data from the Office of Business Economics, 
Department of Commerce. Continental United 
States, except for employees’ income which includes 
pay of Federal civilian and military personnel in all 
areas. 

§ Civilian and military pay in cash and in kind, 
other labor income (except workmen’s compensa- 
tion), mustering-out pay, terminal-leave pay, and 
Government contributions to allowances for depend- 
ents of enlisted personnel. Excludes employee con- 
tributions under social insurance and related 
programs. 

¢ Payments to recipients under the 3 special public 
assistance programs and general assistance. 


7 Includes old-age and survivors insurance benefits; 
railroad, Federal, State, and local retirement bene- 
fits; veterans’ pensions and compensation; work- 
men’s compensation; State and railroad unemploy- 
ment insurance and temporary disability benefits; 
and readjustment allowances to veterans under the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

§ Under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act. 

* Includes payments under the Government life 
insurance, national service life insurance, and mil- 
tary and naval insurance programs, the Government 
contribution to nonprofit organizations, business 
transfer payments, and recoveries under the Em- 
ployer’s Liability Act for railroad workers and 
seamen. 

10 Benefit in current-payment status is subject to 
no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount 
that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

11 Data not available. 

12 Gross: annual amounts adjusted for voided 
benefit checks. 
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Aid to Dependent Children in a Postwar Year 


by ExizaBpetuH ALitinc and Acnrs Lersy* 


Of the children helped by the State-Federal program of aid 
to dependent children in its early years, the largest single group 
needed assistance because one or both parents had died. Today 
the emphasis has shifted in response to changing family com- 
position and family characteristics, as well as the development 
of other programs to meet the needs of children, and aid to 
dependent children is becoming primarily a program for children 
deprived of support by the incapacity or estrangement of their 


parents. 
their effect on the program.' 


any program is its adaptability 

to changing conditions. To 
apply this test to aid to dependent 
children, we must look at the changes 
in the characteristics of the families 
aided in relation to the specific pur- 
pose of the program, and we must also 
look at the population changes and 
the growth of other programs that 
meet the needs of children. These 
changes would lead us to expect that, 
if the program has been fulfilling its 
purpose in the postwar years, the aid 
to dependent children rolls, compared 
with those before the war, would in- 
clude relatively fewer children with 
father dead and more with father 
absent from the home. We might also 
expect to find more nonwhite children 
receiving assistance. ‘These are, in 
fact, the most striking changes shown 
by studies of the characteristics of 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in 1942 and in 1948. 

The purpose of the program, as 
stated by Congress in 1935 in the 
Social Security Act, is to furnish fi- 
nancial assistance to needy children 
who are living with relatives in family 
homes but are deprived of normal 
support or care. The relatives with 
whom children may live and the cir- 
cumstances under which children are 
considered to be dependent are de- 
fined more broadly in the Federal law 


\ PRIME test of the usefulness of 


*Miss Alling is a member of the Statis- 
tics and Analysis Division, Bureau of Pub- 
lic Assistance, and Miss Leisy was formerly 
& member of the Division. 

1Supplementary tables are included in 
Public Assistance Report No. 17, a some- 
what more detailed report of this study. 
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The following article analyzes these changes and 
Data relate to June 1948. 


than they were in most of the earlier 
State laws providing for ““widows’ pen- 
sions” or “mothers’ aid.” The Fed- 
eral Government will share in pay- 
ments on behalf of needy children 
deprived of parental support or care 
because of the death, continued 
absence from home, or the physical or 
mental incapacity of either parent. 
The relatives with whom children 
may live include parents, grandpar- 
ents, uncles, aunts, brothers, sisters, 
and certain other relatives who are 
included by administrative interpre- 
tation. 

In writing the Social Security Act, 
Congress recognized that differing 
conditions among the States have a 
bearing on their ability to furnish 
assistance to their needy children. 
Accordingly, it gave the States the 
responsibility for setting eligibility 
requirements, including the standards 
for determining need in their pro- 
grams. Variations in the fiscal ability 
of States, in the number of needy 
children, and in attitudes about as- 
sistance have resulted in greater ex- 
pansion of the program in some States 
than in others. Changes in the size 
and composition of the population, in 
cost of living, and in the sources and 
amount of family income have affect- 
ed the need for assistance in all States. 


Postwar Developments 


Changes in Family 

Characteristics 
The war and its aftermath brought 
marked changes in family composi- 
tion and characteristics, many of 
which have particular significance 


for a program aiding primarily 

children in broken families. Mar- 

riage rates increased to a record high 

in the first postwar year; the re- 

sulting sharp rise in the birth rate 

brought about a large increase during 

the decade in the child population, 

especially in the number of young 

children. The number of children 

under age 18 is estimated to have been > 
12 percent higher in 1948 than in 
1940, and the number of children 

under 5 years, 40 percent higher. The 

total number of families increased 

about one-sixth. Nonwhite popula- 

tion increased at a greater rate than 
white but represented 10-11 percent 
of the total in both 1940 and 1948.* 

In 1948, about 7 out of every 8 chil- 
dren under age 18 lived in two-parent 
families (sometimes with a parent and 
stepparent). Certain trends, how- 
ever—including large-scale migration, 
hasty marriages, and separations— 
had increased the number of broken 
families. The divorce and illegiti- 
macy rates rose to all-time peaks in 
the early postwar years and remained 
high in 1948 (table 1). War casualties 
added to the number of half-orphans 
and orphans. In April 1948, about 
3.9 million children—a twelfth of the 
total number under age 18—were liv- 
ing with only one parent; about 1.3 
million were living with relatives other 
than a parent; less than a half million 
lived with unrelated persons or in 
institutions.* 

Because of greater migration among 
the nonwhite than the white popula- 
tion, changes in family composition 
and characteristics during the war 
and postwar years were probably 


? Throughout this report, general popu- 
lation data, except as otherwise noted, 
are based on unpublished data of the 
Bureau of the Census and on the follow- 
ing Census releases: Current Population. 
Reports: Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20, Nos. 10, 11, and 21; Consum- 
ev Income, Series P-60, No. 6. Data on 
white and nonwhite population under age 
18 are based on estimates made by the 
Social Security Administration. 

* The estimated number of married per- 


sons under age 18 is excluded from these 
counts. 





Table 1.—Rates for marriages, divorces, all births, and illegitimate births 
and the estimated number of children under age 18 and of children receiving 
aid to dependent children, 1939-48 


old-age and survivors insurance, vet- 
erans’ programs, and other systems 
for some women and children when 


























ic... 4 ~ Marriages are broken by death of the 
Estimated | Number 5 
Marriages | Divorces Births number of | Estimated | of children husband and father. 
per 1,000 per 1,000 per 1,000 illegitimate | number of | receiving Child survivor benefits under old- 
Y unmarried | married estimated births children aid to - 
cor females females female per 1,000 | under age | dependent age and survivors insurance were first 
aged 15 aged 15 | population | unmarried 18 4 (in children in sa 3 
and over! | and over ! | aged 15-442; women millions) | June § (in paid in January 1940. By June 1948, 
aged 15-443 | millions) more than half a million children and 
| —————~ more than 300,000 families were 
73.9 | 8.5 | 71.3 7.0 (8) . 718 Sars : 
82.9 | 27 | 73 5 r1| a4 ‘foo receiving such benefits. Widowed 
oe | mel 4 zo 2 = mothers in 141,000 families received 
83.8 11.0 | 89. 3 2 | 41.9 ‘739 ~«=0denefits. Benefits are available, how- 
76.8 12.1 | 84.5 8.9 | 42.3 . 651 
g45 | 14 5 | 82.2 10.0 | 7 ‘gay «=O eer, to comparatively small propor- 
120.7 17.8 | 98.3 11.0 | 43.2 .799 tions of the survivor children in 
106. 8 13.7 | 110.1 | 12.1 | 44.8 1.009 Gtat th th j 1 
97.6 11.2 | 104.8 | (7) 46.1 1. 146 ates where e€ major employ- 
! ' | 





1 National Office of Vital Statistics, Provisional 
Marriage and Divorce Statistics, United States, 1948, 
Nov. 4, 1949. 

2 National Office of Vital Statistics, Vital Statistics 
of the United States, 1947 (part 1), and unpublished 
data for 1939 and 1948. 

3 National Office of Vital Statistics, Illegitimate 
Births, 1988-47, Feb. 15, 1950. Unmarried includes 
“never married,” “widowed,” and “divorced.” 
Population estimated as of July 1 for each year by the 
Social Security Administration. 


greater for nonwhite families. For 
Negroes, the largest nonwhite group, 
unusually extensive farm-to-city and 
interstate migration occurred during 
the war. Ina survey in April 1947 of 
a sample of the Nation’s population, 
the Bureau of the Census found little 
change since 1940 in the total number 
of nonwhite households in the South 
but a decrease of more than a third in 
the number of nonwhite households 
on Southern farms. Furthermore, 
the number of nonwhite households 
outside the South increased by about a 
half. 

The proportion of nonwhite adults 
who in 1947 were reported as married 
but living apart from their spouses 
was about three times the proportion 
for white adults; the proportions of 
divorced persons did not differ signifi- 
cantly for the two groups. Widow- 
hood was somewhat more frequent 
for nonwhite adults. Because of the 
less adequate provisions in many com- 
munities for medical care for non- 
white persons, it is not unreasonable 
to assume that incapacity of parents 
also occurred more frequently in non- 
white families. Estimates for 1940 
and 1947 made by the National Office 
of Vital Statistics show an illegitimacy 
rate for nonwhite women roughly 
nine times the rate for white women 
in both years, although the 7-year 
increase in the rate was proportion- 


a 


‘ Data for continental United States estimated by 


the Bureau of the Census, with allowance for under- 
enumeration of children under 5 years of age in the 
1940 census. 

$42 States administered programs with Federal 
participation in 1939, 43 in 1940, 47 in 1941 and 1942, 


48 in 1943, 49 in 1944, and 50 in 1945-48. 
6 Comparable data not available. 
7 Not available. 


ately higher for white than for non- 
white women.‘ 


Although 1948 was a year of ex- 
ceptionally high wage levels, broken 
families and those in which the wage 
earner was incapacitated had meager 
share in the national prosperity. Al- 
most a fourth of the families headed 
by women, compared with less than 
10 percent of those with male heads, 
had annual money incomes of less 
than $1,000, including any assistance 
received. Broken families, because of 
their lower incomes, were more seri- 
ously affected than other families by 
the war and postwar increases in the 
cost of living. Disparity in the in- 
come of whites and nonwhites con- 
tinued. The median money income of 
nonwhite families in 1948 was about 
half that of white families. More 
than one-fourth of nonwhite families, 
compared with less than one-tenth of 
white families, had total money in- 
comes of less than $1,000. 


Expansion in Other Programs 


Many mothers find it impossible to 
carry the double responsibility of pro- 
viding both care and support for their 
young children. Fortunately, Con- 
gress has provided benefits through 


National Office of Vital Statistics, 
Illegitimate Births, 1938-47, Feb. 15, 1950. 


ments—especially agricultural labor— 
are excluded from coverage under 
old-age and survivors insurance. In 
addition, because a large proportion 
of Negroes work at agricultural labor, 
in domestic service for private em- 
ployers, or in casual employment, a 
smaller proportion of nonwhite than 
white families received these Federal 
insurance benefits. 

In the past few years, Congress has 
liberalized the compensation and pen- 
sions paid to dependents of service- 
men who died or are disabled. About 
280,000 children received survivor 
benefits from the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in June 1948; some of these 
probably also benefited under the old- 
age and survivors insurance program. 
Child beneficiaries under the Veterans 
Administration program, unlike those 
receiving old-age and survivors bene- 
fits, undoubtedly follow the same 
geographical and racial patterns as 
do all children in the Nation, since 
servicemen come from all communi- 
ties and occupational groups. 


Although not all the families bene- 
fiting from the other provisions for 
children whose fathers are dead 
would have found it necessary to 
apply for assistance, these other pro- 
grams have relieved aid to dependent 
children of part of the responsibility 
it would otherwise have to carry. On 
the other hand, more families than 
might have been expected had to seek 
aid to dependent children to supple- 
ment inadequate old-age and survi- 
vors insurance benefits, the formula 


‘Comparatively few children received 
or shared in benefits under State work- 
men’s compensation programs and the 
railroad retirement and other retirement 
programs. 
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Chart 1.—Families with children under age 18 receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, aid to dependent children payments, or both in 50 States, 
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1 Number of families with father dead receiving both types of payments partly estimated. 


for which was established before the 
1940-48 price increases. For children 
not eligible for insurance or compen- 
sation although a parent is dead or 
incapacitated and for children in 
families disrupted by the absence of 
a parent, aid to dependent children is 
the principal resource when support 
is not available through the family. 


Changes in Aid to Dependent 
Children, 1942-48 


The nature of the changes that took 
place in families receiving aid to de- 
pendent children between the first 
year of the war and June 1948 is illus- 
trated by comparing findings of a 
study made on a voluntary basis by 16 
States in October 1942 ° with those of 
a study made in 1948 by all the States 
administering the program with Fed- 
eral participation.’ Changes in the 
16 States do not necessarily corre- 
spond in extent with the changes in 


* Agnes Leisy, “Families Receiving Aid 
to Dependent Children, October 1942,” 
(Bureau Report No. 7, Part I), Bureau of 
Public Assistance; and “Characteristics 
and Incomes of Families Assisted by Aid 
to Dependent Children,” Social Security 
Bulletin, July 1946. 

™The 1948 study, like that in 1942, was 
planned by the Bureau of Public Assist- 
ance. The data were collected as of June 
in 26 States, as of May in 22 States, and 
as of an earlier month in 2 States. In 
this analysis, data for all States have been 
related to the June case load. Some 
56,000 families, an eighth of the total 
number aided, were included in the 
sample. 
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the Nation as a whole, since their 
population changes differed somewhat 
from those in the remaining States. 


Increase in Nonwhite 
Recipients 

An increase in the number of non- 
white recipients was the most con- 
spicuous change occurring in the 16 
States from 1942 to 1948. More non- 
white families received aid to depend- 
ent children in all but one of the 16 
States. The number of Negro families 
on the rolls increased 46 percent, and 
the number of Indian families 
doubled. The proportion of nonwhite 
families of all races in the combined 
case load of the 16 States rose from 
21 percent in 1942 to 30 percent in 
1948, and the proportion of nonwhite 
children went up from 22 to 31 per- 
cent. 

A drop in the actual number of 
white families aided in the 16 States 
partly explains the rise in the pro- 
portion of nonwhite families on the 
rolls. While the number of white 
children aided in these States rose a 
scant 1 percent, the white population 
under age 18 went up an estimated 
6 percent. The number of white 
famiJies receiving aid to dependent 
children decreased considerably more 
than 6 percent in half the 16 States 
but rose in 6 States. 


Change in Status of Father 


Comparison of the findings of the 
two studies with respect to the status 


of the parents indicates considerable 
shift in the reasons for the children’s 
dependency. Since support by the 
father is the usual pattern of family 
support, the status of the father is 
considered in more detail than is the 
status of the mother.* 

The most general change from 1942 
to 1948 in the status of the father— 
the only one occurring in each of the 
16 States—was a reduction in the 
number of families with father dead. 
The total number was a third lower 
in 1948 than in 1942 (table 2). Re- 
ductions in individual States ranged 
from a twelfth in Arkansas to a half in 
Illinois. 


Families in which the parents were 
estranged were more numerous in 
1948 than in 1942 in 13 of the 16 
States; the total for all 16 went up 
a third. The numbers of families 
with parents divorced or legally sep- 
arated and those with parents not 


Table 2.—Status of father in families 
receiving aid to dependent children, 
October 1942 and June 1948, 16 
States 




















Per- 
aes. cent- | Number of 
, ; age | States with— 
Status of of families | change 
father in num- 
| a of ‘ie Ke 
am- - C= 

1942 | 1048 ilies {creases |creases 

Tete. -.<: 100.0 |100.0 | +6.4 7 9 

[2 Seeera .-| 37.2 | 22.8 | —34.7 0 16 

Incapacitated_| 22.1 | 26.7 | +28.5 10 6 

Estranged. _..- 35.8 | 44.5 | +32.4 13 3 
Divorced or 
legally sep- 

arated ____- 11.1 | 13.0 | 425.0 15 1 
Deserting or 
separated 
without 
court de- 

GG eo«. 4 15.0 | 17.4 | +23.5 ll 5 
Not married 

to mother.| 9.7 | 14.1 | +54.6 15 1 

Other status__| 4.9 | 6.0} +30.6 12 4 
Absent—not 
incapaci- 
tated or es- 

tranged_._.| 3.2] 3.3 +11.9 10 6 
In home— 
not inca- 

pacitated..| 1.7 | 2.7 | +64.5 13 3 























‘In families in which the natural 
fathers had died or been divorced and the 
mothers had remarried, the fathers re- 
ported in the study are stepfathers. In 
a very small proportion of families, they 
are adoptive fathers. In families with 
half-brothers and sisters the status of the 
father common to the larger number of 
the children was reported; in families in 
which different status applied to equal 
numbers of children, the status applying 
to the youngest child was used. 





Table 3.—Status of parents in families receiving aid to dependent children, failure to provide support or care for 
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1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


married increased in 15 States and 
were, respectively, 25 percent and 54 
percent higher in 1948 for the States 
as a group. Families with fathers 
deserting or separated without court 
decree also were about a fourth more 
numerous in 1948, though only 11 of 
the 16 States aided a larger number 
of such families. Changes in the 
number of families with incapacitated 
fathers were less consistent among 
the States. Increases of more than 
100 percent were reported in three 
States in contrast to decreases in six 
States; an over-all increase of 29 per- 
cent for the 16 States resulted. 


Family Characteristics, 1948 


The four general family patterns 
that were found in the 16 States in 
both 1942 and 1948 appeared among 
all families receiving aid to depend- 
ent children in 1948 and in the same 
order of frequency. 


Relatives With Whom Children 
Were Living 


In 1948, families with children liv- 
ing with their mothers—the tradi- 
tional family type since the early 
days of mothers’ aid—predominated, 
accounting for 66 out of every 100 
families (table 3). Next in number 
were families with both parents in 
the home—21 out of 100. About half 
as large as this group of recipient 
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families was the group—11 in each 
100—in which the children were liv- 
ing with other relatives and no par- 
ent was in the home. In the remain- 
ing small proportion of families—only 
1.7 in 100—the children were living 
with the father, and the mother was 
dead or absent. The order varied 
only in Alaska and New Jersey, 
where the number of families in 
which the children lived with rela- 
tives other than parents exceeded the 
number with two parents in the 
home. 


The wide variation among States 
in the proportion of families in which 
children were living with specified 
relatives may be seen from the ranges 
in the following tabulation. 





| 
Percent of families receiving 
Relative with aid to dependent children 
whom children 
were living 





| 
Low | 
| 





High 
Two parents. _._...- 9.4(Conn.) | 40.6(W. Va 
Natural or adop- | 7.1 (Conn.) | 37.2 (W. Va 
tive. 
Mother and step- | 0 (Wis., | 9.7 (Calif.) 
father. Alaska) | 
Father and step- 0 (25 States) | .5 (Iowa) 
mother. | 
Mother only - ----- | 42.1 (W. Va.) | 83.2 (Conn.) 
Father only.-.-.--.--- | .3 (Mass.) 4.2 (Hawaii) 
Other relative. -..-- 5.3 (N. Y.).-..| 18.3 (Okla 





Status of Parents 


Of the reasons recognized in the 
Social Security Act for a parent’s 


the classification “estrangement.” 


Status of the father.—In every 100 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in June 1948 in the 50 States, 
45 of the fathers were reported in one 
of the three classifications that are 
grouped together under estrange- 
ment, 24 were dead, and 23 were 
incapacitated. Approximately one- 
fifth of the families with father dead 
received assistance to supplement old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. 
If these families are excluded from 
the total number of aid to dependent 
children families with father dead, 
the remaining group would be the 
smallest of the three major family 
types classified by status of the father. 

The children’s need for assistance 
in the country as a whole and in each 
of 38 States resulted most often from 
the father’s estrangement from the 
family; in the other States this reason 
ranked second. Death of the father 
was most often reported in 11 States 
for families needing assistance (only 
six States if families also receiving 
old-age and survivors insurance bene- 
fits are excluded); death was second 
in importance in 20 States, as it was 
for the 50 States combined. Incapac- 
ity had first place only in West Vir- 
ginia and ranked below both estrange- 
ment and death in 31 States. 

In most of the families with in- 
capacitated fathers, the fathers were 
in the home in the study month; 
probably most of the remaining in- 
capacitated fathers were absent for 
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medical treatment, though a few 
might have been divorced or not 
married to the mother.’ 

Of the 45 fathers in each 100 fam- 
ilies who were reported as estranged, 
11 were divorced or legally separated 
from the mothers, 19 had deserted or 
were separated without court decree, 
and 15 had not married the mother 
of the children. 

In 21 States, as in all States com- 
bined, desertion of the father ranked 
first among the types of estrange- 
ment; deserting fathers comprised 
more than two-fifths of the estranged 
fathers. Divorced fathers repre- 
sented a fourth of the estranged fa- 
thers and in 20 States were the largest 
group among those estranged. The 
States with the largest proportion of 
aid to dependent children families 
with divorced fathers tended to be 
States in which the proportion of 
white families on the rolls was higher 
than for the Nation as a whole; Hawaii 
is the outstanding exception. The 
relative importance of divorce and 
desertion is affected by State differ- 
ences in the ease with which divorce 
may be obtained and in the policies 
defining the circumstances under 
which children of deserting fathers 
may receive aid to dependent children. 
States with exceptionally small pro- 
portions of families with fathers di- 
vorced usually had this ratio offset by 
high proportions with fathers desert- 
ing. Divorces were doubtless pending 
in some of the families with fathers 
deserting or with parents separated 
without court decree. 


Fathers not married to the mothers 
made up about one-third of all es- 
tranged fathers, the smallest group in 
half the States and the largest group 
in only eight States. In four of these 
eight States, more than half the case 
load was nonwhite; in two, however, 
white families outnumbered nonwhite 
families more than 5 to 1. 

Families with fathers absent for 
military service, because of imprison- 
ment, and for miscellaneous reasons 
other than incapacity and estrange- 
ment accounted for only 4 percent of 





*If more than one status was appli- 
cable, the status primarily responsible for 
the children’s deprivation of support or 
care was reported. Some of the parents 
reported as deserting were doubtless also 
incapacitated. 
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Chart 2.—Families of specified type receiving aid to dependent children as 
a proportion of estimated number of families of the same type in the total 


population, June 1948 
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the families in the 50 States but were 
more numerous in some States than 
were families with fathers divorced or 
not married to the mother. 


In 3 percent of all the families, the 
father was living at home and not 
incapacitated. In roughly 2,000 fam- 
ilies—less than half of 1 percent of 
the total—the father was reported to 
be needed in the home. The instruc- 
tions for the study specified that a 
parent should be thus classified only 
if he had responsibility for caring for 
small children or for ill adults. 
Mothers were dead, away from home, 
or at home but incapacitated in all 
but 10 of the families with fathers 
reported as needed in the home. Most 
of the other fathers living at home 
were stepfathers. 


In States in which stepfathers were 
not held responsible for the support 
of their stepchildren, aid to depend- 
ent children was given because the 
children had been deprived of support 
from their natural father by death 
or divorce or because the natural par- 
ents had not married. 


Status of the mother.—In more 
than 18 percent of the families the 
mother was either dead, incapaci- 
tated, or absent from the home (table 
3). Mothers were dead in somewhat 
less than 7 percent of all families and 
incapacitated in about as many more. 


V7, NOT RECEIVING AID TO DEPENDENT CHILOREN 


They were deserting or divorced in 
3.6 percent of the families and absent 
for reasons other than estrangement 
and incapacity in 1.4 percent. 

An incapacitated mother was the 
only parent in the home in 4 percent 
of the families. Fathers maintained 
homes for a few of the children whose 
mothers were dead or absent; most 
such children lived with other rela- 
tives. 


Although the status of the mother 
contributed to the dependency of the 
children in all these families, it is 
probable that few of the families 
would have been aided because of de- 
privation of care by their mothers if 
the fathers had been able to provide 
support. Some of the children living 
with other relatives doubtless were 
partly supported by their fathers. 
However, only the families in which 
the children lived with the father only 
and those living with both parents 
in which the father was needed in 
the home can be assumed to have re- 
ceived aid to dependent children solely 
because of the mother’s status. These 
two groups combined represented less 
than 2 percent of all families. 

Mothers who were not incapacitated 
were living at home in slightly more 
than 80 percent of all the families in 
1948. In 65 percent of the families, 
mothers were needed in the home to 
care for children or members of the 
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family who were aged or sick and to 
do the housework; in 16 percent, 
mothers were either employed or 
available for work. 


Comparison With General 
Population 


A survey of the population made by 
the Bureau of the Census in April 1948 
on a sample basis provides national 
data on the various types of families 
with children in the total population. 
On the basis of these estimates, the 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children in June 1948 represented 
slightly more than 1 in 50 of all fami- 
lies with children (chart 2). Fami- 
lies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren with two parents in the home— 
chiefly those with incapacitated fa- 
thers—represented only about 1 in 200 
of such families in the population. 

‘ This ratio does not measure the ex- 
tent, however, to which families with 
incapacitated fathers are aided, since 
the total number of such families is 
unknown. The ratio is significant 
only as an indication of the infre- 
quency of two-parent families on the 
rolls. 

Larger proportions of the broken 
families in the population were on the 
rolls. About 16 percent of all families 
with mother only in the home were 
aided. Not quite 10 percent of such 
families in which the parents were di- 
vorced received assistance. Among 
families receiving aid to dependent 
children, those made up of widowed 
mothers and their children represent- 
ed about 14 percent of the families of 
this type in the country. The remain- 
ing group of families with the mother 
the only parent in the home—those 
with fathers deserting or not married 
to the mother, incapacitated and 
away from home, or absent for other 
reasons—represented 21 percent of 
similar families in the population. 


As might be expected, broken fami- 
lies in which the father was the only 
parent in the home had the smallest 
representation on the aid to depend- 
ent children rolls; less than 1 in 30 
of these families were aided. The 
number of families in the population 
in which children are living with 
other relatives with neither parent in 
the home is unknown. 

It is not possible to determine the 


proportions of all families or of 
specified types that need aid to de- 
pendent children. The proportions 
will differ from State to State and 
from time to time. The different 
representation of the various types of 
broken families on the rolls in 1948 
seems, however, to correspond to the 
differences among these family types 
in probable need. The proportion of 
mother-child families with fathers 
divorced is small because many such 
fathers support their children. Fami- 
lies that fathers have deserted, in- 
cluding families in which the mothers 
are unmarried, are probably more 
often without other resources than 
any of the others. 

For each of the family types below, 
the number of children aided per 
family was larger than the average 
number of children in all families of 
the same type in the population. 





dren per family 


Average number of chil- 
| 
| 


> a ; > — 
Parent in home Receiving 





Total pop- | aid to de- 

| ulation ! pendent 

children 

—_———_ initial —-- 
All families with children_.|.......-... 2. 54 
Mother only. ....-.-----| 1.87 2.49 
Both parents_--- Se 2. 08 3. 16 
Father only ------ eet 1. 65 2. 52 





1 Based on data from Bureau of the Census: Cur- 
rent Population Reports: Population Characteristics, 
Series P-20, No. 21. Population data for all families 
and families with neither parent in the home are not 
available. 


The comparison indicates that need 
for assistance is greater in families 
with several children than in smaller 
families, either because it is harder for 
the mothers in large families to leave 
home to take employment or because 
it is less possible for them to earn 
enough to meet the necessary expenses 
for such families. 


Race 


Of every 100 families receiving aid 
to dependent children under the Social 
Security Act in June 1948, 69 were 
white and 31 were of other races. Al- 
most 30 percent of the families were 
Negro, slightly more than 1 percent 
were Indian, and less than one-half of 
1 percent were of other races. 

In Alaska, Hawaii, and the District 
of Columbia, 8 or 9 out of every 10 
families receiving help under the pro- 


gram were nonwhite. In four other 
States—Illinois, Louisiana, Maryland, 
and South Carolina—more than half 
of the families were nonwhite. In 29 
States, nonwhite families constituted 
from one-tenth to one-half, and in 13 
States less than one-tenth, of the case 
load. Only Vermont had no nonwhite 
families in the study sample. 

In eight States more than half and 
in Alaska all the nonwhite families 
were Indian. Twenty-eight States 
made payments to some Indian fami- 
lies, who constituted, however, less 
than 2 percent of the assistance fami- 
lies in 16 of these States and 2-5 per. 
cent in seven States. Indian families 
made up the following proportions of 
the case load in the remaining States: 
Alaska, 88; South Dakota, 27; Mon- 
tana, 26; North Dakota, 15; and Okla- 
homa, 10. 

Some nonwhite families other than 
Negro and Indian families were as- 
sisted by 22 States. In only three 
States, however, did families of these 
other races constitute as much as 1 
percent of the families—79.2 percent 
in Hawaii, 2.5 percent in Wyoming, 
and 1 percent in Washington. 


Status of father in white and non- 
white families.—The number of white 
and nonwhite families with father 
dead, estranged, and incapacitated 
was reported by 31 States—all those 
in which 15 percent or more of the 
total case load was nonwhite (table 
4). The distribution of white families 
among the three main classifications 


Table 4.—Status of father in families 


receiving aid to dependent children, 
by race, 31 States, June 1948! 


Percentage dis- 
tribution of 
families 
Status of father 


— Non- 

White | white 

Total - 100.0} 100.0 

Dead 26.5 | 17.5 

Incapacitated 30. 2 | 10.5 

Estranged _-__- 35.3 | 66.4 

Divorced or legally separated 12.7 5.4 
Deserting or separated without 

court decree_____- A ‘ 15.3 | 30.1 

Not married to mother és 7.4 30.8 

Other status - _- 8.0 5.6 
Absent—not incapacitated or 

estranged 4.2 | 3.6 

In home—not incapacitated 3.8 2.0 


1 Excludes States in which less than 15 percent of 
the families receiving aid to dependent children 
were nonwhite. 
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was much more even than was the 
distribution of nonwhite families. 
The largest group—those with fathers 
estranged—comprised little more 
than one-third of the white but al- 
most two-thirds of the nonwhite 
families. Families with fathers in- 
capacitated accounted for 30 percent 
of the white but only 10.5 percent of 
the nonwhite families. Families with 
fathers incapacitated represented the 
smallest of the three groups of non- 
white families and of all families; but 
among white families the number 
with fathers incapacitated was larger 
than the number with fathers dead. 
Of all families with fathers incapaci- 
tated in the case loads of these 31 
States, only about 1 in 6 was nonwhite. 

The greater proportion of estranged 
fathers among the nonwhite families 
reflects the differences in family 
characteristics mentioned above—the 
larger proportion of nonwhite adults 
who were married but living apart 
from their spouses and higher illegiti- 
macy rates. Desertion was twice as 
prevalent, and cases in which the 
father was not married to the mother 
four times as prevalent, among the 


’ nonwhite families as among the white. 


Divorce was the only reason for 
estrangement that occurred less fre- 
quently among nonwhite than white 
families, partly because nonwhite per- 
sons more often cannot afford di- 
vorce. 

The average number of children in 
the nonwhite families receiving aid 
to dependent children in June 1948 
was 2.51 as compared with 2.55 in the 
white families. The average for 
Negro families was the same as for all 
nonwhite families; that for Indians 
was 2.43 and for families of other 
races 2.84. The distribution by race 
for children and for families cor- 
responded closely. 


Percentage Average 
distribution number 
Race of chil- 
dren per 
Families | Children| family 
' 

All races 100.0 100.0 2. 54 
White 68 69.1 2. 55 
Nonwhite 31.2 30.9 2. 51 

Negro... 29.5 29.2 2. 51 
Indian 1.3 1.2 2. 43 
Other... 4 4) 2.84 


The 792,000 white children aided 
in all States in June 1948 represented 
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about 20 in each 1,000 white chil- 
dren in the population; the 354,000 
nonwhite children, about 56 in each 
1,000 nonwhite children, or almost 3 
times the rate for white children 
(chart 3). Rates for white children 
ranged from less than 10 per 1,000 
in four States to more than 50 in 
two States. For nonwhite children, 
rates ranged from less than 20 per 
1,000 in four States to more than 100 
per 1,000 in nine States.* Rates for 
nonwhite families were lower than 
those for white families in four States 
and in eight States were less than 
twice the rate for white families, de- 
spite the generally lower income 
status of the nonwhite population. 
Rates for the nonwhite families 
tended to be higher than those for 
white families in Northern States, 
especially in States with large urban 
centers. In fact, more than a third 
of all nonwhite children receiving aid 
to dependent children in June 1948 
lived in four Northern States that 
together had less than one-sixth of 
the estimated nonwhite population 
under age 18. Migration of nonwhite 
families to Northern cities in the 
1940’s not only increased the case 
loads in some of the Northern States 
but, for many of the nonwhite fam- 
ilies who migrated, increased both 
the need for assistance and the pos- 
sibility of receiving it, thus increas- 
ing the case load for the Nation. 


State Differences in Recipient 
Rates 


Recipient rates for children with 
fathers of a specified status provide 
the best available basis for interstate 
comparison of the program’s coverage 
of the various family types. Such 
rates must be based on the entire child 
population because State population 
data are not available for intercensal 
years by family type. 

Since the children in each type of 
family receiving aid to dependent 
children represent only a small pro- 
portion of all children in a State, such 
rates are not meaningful for a single 


1 Rates were not computed for Alaska, 
for which population data are not avail- 
able, and for 10 other States in which 
the size of the study sample or the non- 
white population was too small to yield 
reliable rates. 


State. It is of only slight interest, for 
example, to know that in Arizona 
about 7.3 children with fathers in- 
capacitated received assistance for 
each 1,000 total child population. The 
ratio becomes more significant, how- 
ever, if it is compared with the ratios 
in neighboring States—2.6 in Califor- 
nia and 17.5 in New Mexico. 

State variation was greatest in 
rates for children with fathers in- 
capacitated and least for children 
with fathers dead. For children with 
fathers incapacitated and for those 
with fathers estranged, the vari- 
ation in rates was even greater than 
the variation in total recipient rates. 
Since total rates are the sums of the 
rates for the various family types, ex- 
planation of differences in the sepa- 
rate rates helps to explain why some 
States were aiding more than 50 chil- 
dren in each 1,000 in the population 
and other States fewer than 12 per 
1,000. Some of the reasons for varia- 
tion are the same for all rates—for 
example, the different conditions in 
States to which Congress gave recog- 
nition in the Social Security Act. 
Other explanations. especially the di- 
versity of State policy, affect certain 
rates only. 


Variation in need.—Differences in 
the prevalence of need constitute a 
justifiable reason for the wide dis- 
parity in State recipient rates. State 
data on the proportions of families 
with income at specified levels would 
best serve to measure difference in 
need, but such data are not available. 
Average per capita income is the best 
substitute, even though averages of 
the personal income of all people in 
the States permit only rough infer- 
ences as to the proportions of the 
State populations that are needy. 

For children with fathers dead, 
with fathers estranged, and with 
fathers incapacitated, six of the 12 
States with lowest per capita income 
had recipient rates above the median; 
two more of these States had rates 
above the median for two of the three 
family types. Since per capita in- 
come also reflects State fiscal ability, 
lower rates in some of the other 
States were doubtless explained by 
inadequacy of assistance funds. 

Differences in the extent of old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage in 
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Chart 3.—Recipient rates for white and nonwhite children receiving aid to dependent children, selected States,' June 194g 
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States with predominantly industrial 
or agricultural population account for 
some of the variations in need for 
children with fathers dead. The 


























liable rates, and Alaska. 


from the top, respectively, in rates 
for children with fathers dead, 
twenty-eighth and twenty-ninth in 
those for children with fathers in- 





number of survivor children receiving 
insurance benefits under that pro- 
gram in June 1948 was larger than 
the number of fatherless children re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children in 
all but six rural States; in six of the 
industrialized States, child survivor 
beneficiaries outnumbered fatherless 
children receiving assistance more 
than 3 to 1.” 


Explanations other than difference 
in the extent of need and in fiscal 
ability are required to explain rates 
that seem to have no relation to per 
capita income or that vary greatly 
among the three family types. 
Among the low-income States, Geor- 
gia and North Carolina, for example, 
ranked thirteenth and seventeenth 


"The number of child survivor bene- 
ficiaries in a State was estimated to be 
the same proportion of all child benefi- 
ciaries that child survivor beneficiaries in 
the Nation were of all child beneficiaries. 
No adjustment could be made for the 
small proportion who qualified because of 
an insured mother who had died. 
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capacitated, but forty-fourth and 
forty-fifth in the rates for children 
with fathers estranged. Similarly, of 
the States with high per capita in- 
come, the District of Columbia and 
Illinois ranked forty-ninth and thirty- 
eighth, respectively, in rates for chil- 
dren with fathers dead, forty-third 
and fortieth in rates for children with 
fathers incapacitated, but twenty- 
first and tenth in rates for children 
with fathers estranged. 


Race.—Because estrangement of 
parents is more frequent among non- 
white than white families, variation 
among States in the proportion of the 
population that is nonwhite explains 
some of the State differences in rates 
for children with fathers estranged. 
Rates for nonwhite children with 
fathers estranged were more than 
four times the rates for white children 
in 19 of the 26 States for which non- 
white rates are valid. The rates for 
nonwhite children were more than 10 
times those for the white children in 


seven States with substantial propor- 
tions of nonwhite and urban popula- 
tion. Recipient rates for children 
with fathers dead also tended to be 
higher in the States with the largest 
proportion of the population non- 
white, since fewer nonwhite workers 
in these States are covered by old-age 
and survivors insurance. In no State, 
dead higher than Pennsylvania’s how- 
ever, was the ratio of nonwhite to 
white rates for children with fathers 
§.5. 


Diversity in State policy.—A State’s 
recipient rates for children of the va- 
rious family types depend partly on 
the specific definitions in law or policy 
that describe eligibility under the 
State program. Rates for children 
with fathers incapacitated or absent 
from the home vary considerably be- 
cause of the different qualifications 
used in defining incapacity and con- 
tinued absence from the home. Rates 
for children with fathers dead, on the 
other hand, show less variation. 

In the earlier years of the program, 
aid to dependent children was re- 
garded as a program to meet only such 
need as was expected to be of long 
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duration. In some States the evidence 
of the predicted duration of a parent’s 
absence was the fact that he had al- 
ready been away from home for a 
specified time. In 1948, at the time of 
the study, California was the extreme 
example of such policy. The law in 
this State, since amended, specified 
that to be eligible on the grounds of a 
father’s absence, a child must have 
been deprived of his support by his 
continued absence for at least 3 years 
(unless the child had been abandoned 
for a year by both parents). Simi- 
larly, a father’s incapacity was recog- 
nized as a reason for aiding his chil- 
dren only if he had tuberculosis or a 
permanent physical disability. 

At the time of the study, eligibility 
was limited in a substantial number of 
States to situations in which need was 
expected to exist for at least 3 months 
and in some States for a longer time. 
Several States—among them some 
with the lowest recipient rates for 
children with estranged fathers—re- 
quired that families with fathers 
deserting or parents separated must 
wait 6 months before the children were 
eligible for aid to dependent children; 
one State required a year. A year’s 
absence for fathers serving prison 
sentences was specified in at least two 
States. 

In families in which the parents 
were separated, not married, or the 
father was deserting, State agencies 
generally instructed their workers to 
help the mothers get support from the 
absent fathers. Though many agen- 
cies left to the mothers the decision 
about taking legal action, a few re- 
quired that the mother initiate action 
against deserting fathers; Nebraska 
made such action an alternative to 
waiting 6 months to be eligible. New 
Jersey required that deserting fathers 
be indicted before the children were 
eligible. 


Partly because it is difficult in many 
instances to predict the duration of 
absence due to desertion and the dur- 
ation of incapacity, many States by 
1948 had removed time limits for es- 
tablishing eligibility (as California did 
in 1949) , relying instead on the estab- 
lishment of the fact of actual absence 
or incapacity and resulting need. In 
their staff manuals, some State agen- 
cies point out that absence of a parent 
may cause immediate need, and that 
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the period just following a parent’s 
departure from the home frequently is 
especially difficult for the remaining 
parent and the children. 


Time limits determining eligibility 
of children on the grounds of a par- 
ent’s incapacity varied among the 
States from only the time necessary 
to permit determination of eligibility 
and completion of the payment to 6 
months. The degree of incapacity re- 
quired also varied substantially, from 
incapacity so serious as to prevent any 
gainful employment in a few States to 
West Virginia’s requirement—any 
condition of body or mind that makes 
a parent physically, mentally, or so- 
cially inadequate to provide the neces- 
sities of life for his child. Oklahoma, 
which had the highest recipient rate 
for children with incapacitated fath- 
ers, specifically included emotional 
disability in its definition of inca- 
pacity. 

Some of the States recognized par- 
tial incapacity and the unavailability 
of work that a parent can do as 
grounds for giving aid to dependent 
children. Such States supplemented 
earnings of the incapacitated father 
from part-time or limited employ- 
ment to bring family support up to 
assistance standards. The assistance 
agencies in these States point out that 
the assurance that assistance will be 
available when earnings are insuffi- 
cient is an incentive to incapacitated 
parents to accept employment leading 
to their maximum possible economic 
and personal rehabilitation. 

Even this fragmentary discussion 
of policies makes it obvious that some 
children with a parent absent from 
the home or incapacitated are at least 
temporarily ineligible for aid to de- 
pendent children, even though they 
are needy. In some of the States with 
low recipient rates, children not eligi- 
ble for aid to dependent children 
benefit from payments of general as- 
sistance to their families. The very 
wide difference in the availability of 
general assistance is indicated, how- 
ever, by the range among the States 
from 3 cents to $3.48 in annual per 
capita expenditures for this program 
in 1948. Lack of provision for gen- 
eral assistance undoubtedly has led 
some States to establish broader 
limits on eligibility for aid to depend- 
ent children, since Federal participa- 


tion is available for this program but 
not for general assistance. Thus, six 
of the 12 States with lowest per capita 
expenditures for general assistance 
were among the 12 States with highest 
recipient rates for children with in- 
capacitated fathers. 


Community and National 
Responsibility 


Population changes and the expan- 
sion of other programs for support of 
children whose fathers are dead have 
left aid to dependent children pri- 
marily a program for children de- 
prived of support by the incapacity or 
estrangement of their parents. The 
extension of old-age and survivors 
insurance coverage and increase in 
benefits provided in bills now before 
Congress will reduce still more the 
proportion of aid to dependent chil- 
dren families with fathers dead. The 
problem of caring for families with 
the father incapacitated or estranged 
is, however, a continuing one. Such 
families may need financial assistance 
no less than do those with the father 
dead; many of them may also need 
some type of service from their com- 
munities. 


In 31 States in 1948, fewer families 
were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren because of the father’s incapac- 
ity than because the father was 
estranged or dead. The explanation 
in some States may be encouraging; 
incapacity is temporary for many 
parents, and substantial proportions 
of the children of incapacitated par- 
ents leave the rolls when they have 
received assistance only a short time. 
Another, less encouraging, explana- 
tion may be the rigid definitions of 
eligibility; in some States a family 
cannot be accepted for aid to depend- 
ent children until the parent’s dis- 
ability is so serious that a physician 
can say with certainty that it will 
continue for a specified period. 


The predominance on the rolls of 
children with parent estranged has 
brought to assistance agencies, and 
to the legislators and board members 
who share in determining assistance 
policy, problems that were not of 
their making. Because divorce, de- 
sertion, and illegitimacy reflect the 
relinquishment by living parents of 
part or all of their normal responsi- 


il 








bility for support and care of their 
children, public concern for the chil- 
dren. is mingled with censure of the 
parents. Conflicting attitudes about 
providing assistance result. The con- 
flict is intensified, if, in the same 
community in which such children 
receive aid to dependent children, 
other families—not eligible because 
the fathers are at home and work- 
ing—are living at substandard levels. 

The early mothers’ aid and aid to 
dependent children programs fre- 
quently excluded by their definitions 
of eligibility some of the families with 
parents estranged. In a few situa- 
ations of flagrant parental neglect, 
children were removed from their 
homes, but too many other children 
suffered from the double neglect of 
a parent and of the community. 
Furthermore, opportunities denied 
the children increased the probabil- 
ity of recurring dependency in the 
next generation. 

Estrangement of parents fre- 
quently begins some time before the 
family is known to the assistance 
agency. In some families, final es- 
trangement might have been avoided 
if counseling, financial assistance, or 
other services had been available to 
the parents when the problems first 
arose. Delay lessens the possibility 
of reconciliation of the parents and 
also of obtaining support for the chil- 
dren in families in which permanent 
estrangement cannot be prevented. 

State and local assistance agencies 
with the help of Federal funds have 
attempted to provide assistance for 
children eligible under the Social Se- 
curity Act for whom no other public 
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provisions have been made. By 1948 
most State legislatures had dropped 
some of the previous restrictions lim- 
iting eligibility under the State pro- 
grams and had materially improved 
the levels of assistance. The con- 
tinued increase in the aid to depend- 
ent children case load since June 
1948—about 45 percent by May 1950— 
has not resulted from liberalization in 
policy, since California is the only 
State that has broadened its eligibility 
conditions to a marked extent since 
1948, while a number of States have 
added restrictions. In most States 
the increase in the load seems to be 
the result of declining employment 
opportunities for marginal workers, 
especially women and children. 

As States shorten or delete time 
limits in their eligibility requirements, 
they make financial assistance avail- 
able more nearly at the time of cri- 
sis—when it is most needed. Receipt 
of assistance increases the likelihood 
that the family will get service if it 
is needed, as well as money, and the 
time that assistance is needed is 
shortened thereby. 

Assistance agencies, however, are 
handicapped—as are most other serv- 
ice agencies—by too few staff mem- 
bers equipped to give the needed serv- 
ices and by case loads that are too 
large. In 19 of the 42 agencies ad- 
ministering aid to dependent children 
and reporting the number of visitors 
in June 1948, the average visitor had 
more than 200 assistance cases—aid 
to dependent children as well as other 
types. 

Family breakdown and illness are 
challenges to many agencies. Pre- 


vention is the most constructive at. 
tack. A frequent gap in community 
services is the provision for genera] 
assistance for families during tempo. 
rary unemployment or other emer- 
gency. Agencies in communities 
where this lack occurs are precluded 
from giving assistance to such families 
in periods of stress that may lead to 
family breakdown. There are occa- 
sional reports that unemployed fath- 
ers who are not estranged have stayed 
away from home so that their chil- 
dren might receive aid to dependent 
children. Obviously such a subterfuge 
is demoralizing for the family, 
whether or not it succeeds in obtain. 
ing assistance. The Federal Govern- 
ment has no share in general assist- 
ance and almost none in the cost of 
medical care. The Social Security 
Administration believes that Federal 
grants should be made to States for as- 
sistance to any needy child regardless 
of the cause of his need. 

In spite of limited staff, funds, and 
community facilities, children on the 
aid to dependent children rolls are re- 
lieved from many of the privations 
and humiliations that their poverty 
would otherwise have added to those 
resulting from the loss or illness of a 
parent. Mothers partly relieved of fi- 
nancial strain are usually better able 
to give their children companionship 
and supervision. The children are 
getting more schooling than their par- 
ents did. Older children leave the 
rolls to help share immediately or 
later the responsibility for younger 
brothers and sisters, and eventually 
the larger responsibilities of their own 
families and communities. 
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Orphans in the United States: 
Number and Living Arrangements 


public provision for the pay- 

ment of benefits to children of 
deceased wage earners and of veter- 
ans, there is surprisingly little exact 
knowledge concerning the number 
of orphans in the United States. Cur- 
rently about 630,000 children under 
age 18 are receiving survivor benefits 
under old-age and survivors insur- 
ance; perhaps another 350,000 are in 
receipt of benefits as the survivors of 
deceased railroad and government 
workers and deceased veterans. Or- 
phans among the 1.6 million children 
on the aid to dependent children rolls 
may number 300,000 or more. Yet 
how large a proportion these children 
are of the total number of orphans is 
a matter of estimate, while the num- 
bers falling outside the programs 
mentioned and their economic cir- 
cumstances remain to a considerable 
extent in the realm of speculation. 


(1 puvie prov the extent of 


Census Family Data 


Some idea of the minimum number 
of children in the country who have 
lost one or both parents by death may 
be obtained from Census family data. 
The 1940 enumeration indicated the 
presence in the population of about 
1.8 million children under age 18 liv- 
ing with a widowed mother and an- 
other 0.7 million living with a wid- 
owed father. Estimates based on the 
monthly population sample survey 
of the Bureau of the Census suggest 
that by April 1949 the size of these 
two groups had declined to approxi- 
mately 1.2 or 1.3 million living with a 
widowed mother and about 0.3 mil- 
lion living with a widowed father.’ 

While some of the children thus 
classified were not necessarily the bio- 
logical children of the _ surviving 


* Division of Research and Statistics, 
Office of the Commissioner. 

'Estimated from the Bureau of the 
Census, Current Population Reports: 
Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
particularly Nos. 21, 23, and 26. 
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spouse, it is reasonable to suppose that 
the figures cited tend on the whole to 
understate the number of orphans in 
the country. Complete orphans— 
that is, children who have lost both 
parents—are missed altogether, as are 
half-orphans living away from the 
surviving parent and half-orphans in 
the home of a remarried parent. In 
April 1949, perhaps 1.5 million non- 
married children under age 18 were 
living with neither parent, including 
about 1.0 million in the home of rela- 
tives and 0.5 million living with non- 
relatives in either a family or non- 
family setting.” Some of these chil- 
dren had undoubtedly lost one or both 
parents by death. Data cited later 
indicate that a substantial proportion 
of orphaned children are to be found 
in the homes of parents who have 
remarried and who would be classified 
by the Bureau of the Census as mem- 
bers of “husband-wife” rather than 
“widowed” families. 

The number of orphans not living 
with a widowed parent may be ex- 
pected to vary with general economic 
conditions, the extent of provision for 
survivor benefits, remarriage rates, 
and the availability of housing. For 
these reasons it may be hazardous to 
draw conclusions concerning the 
trend in the number of orphans in the 
country from changes in the number 
of children living with a widowed 
parent. 


The Life-Table Method 


The limitations of Census family 
composition data have induced actu- 
aries and statisticians to develop 
estimates of the volume of orphan- 
hood on the basis of the mortality of 
parents, using the life table as a tool 
for measurement. The life table pro- 
vides measures of the chance of sur- 
vival for a given year or number of 
years according to age, sex, and race; 
it is derived from the data on total 


? Ibid. 


by Jacos FisHER * 


population and on deaths, classified 
according to these three characteris- 
tics. The application of the life table 
to the problem of estimating the size 
of the orphan group is illustrated in 
the following summary of the tech- 
nique developed by Alfred J. Lotka 
in 1928.5 


The average age of the fathers for 
all children born in a given year may 
be determined from birth registration 
reports. ‘The proportion of fathers 
surviving at the end of the child’s first 
year can be calculated from the life- 
table survival factor for men of that 
average age. The complement of the 
proportion of fathers surviving is the 
proportion of fathers dying, with an 
appropriate adjustment made for 
fathers dying after the conception but 
before the birth of the child. The 
proportion of fathers who will have 
died by the child’s second birthday 
can be similarly estimated on the 
basis of survival factors for men 1 
year older. In this manner the pro- 
portion of children with deceased 
fathers can be developed for each age 
of childhood. These proportions, 
when multiplied by the number of 
children distributed by single years of 
age, yield the estimated number of 
paternal orphans in each age class. 
The total number of such orphans 
under a given age is found by sum- 
ming. 

A similar procedure, using average 
age of mothers at birth and female 
survival rates, is followed to obtain 
the number of maternal orphans, 
with an adjustment for mothers dy- 
ing in childbirth. The number of 
complete orphans is estimated from 
the life-table values for persons of the 
age, sex, and race of the surviving 
parent, adjusted to take into account 
the greater probability of a surviving 


* Alfred J. Lotka, “Orphanhood in Re- 
lation to Demographic Factors: A Study 
in Population Analysis,” Metron, Inter- 
national Review of Statistics, Rome, 15 
August 1931, pp. 37-109. 
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parent dying than the average person 
in the same age-sex-race class. 

Lotka made no adjustments for dif- 
ferences in the mortality of married 
and nonmarried individuals or of 
parents and nonparents and for 
changes in mortality over time. 

This method, applied to life-table 
values for 1919-20 and the age distri- 
bution of children in 1920, gave Lotka 
an estimate of 4.0 million orphans 
under age 17 in the white population 
of the United States in 1920, or 12 per 
100, of whom 2.0 million had lost a 
father only, 1.6 million had lost a 
mother only, and about 350,000 were 
complete orphans. 

In 1933, Mortimer Spiegelman, us- 
ing Lotka’s method and 1930 mortality 
rates, estimated the number of white 
orphans under age 17 in 1930 to have 
been 3.1 million, or 9 per 100, including 
1.7 million paternal-only orphans, 1.2 
million maternal-only orphans, and 
0.2 million complete orphans.‘ 

Spiegelman returned to the subject 
in 1944, preparing an estimate for 
1940, based again on the Lotka 
method and employing 1930-39 mor- 
tality rates, which put the number of 
orphans in the United States under 
age 18, white and nonwhite, at 3.8 
million, or 10 per 100.5 The total in- 
cluded 2.2 million paternal-only or- 
phans, 1.4 million maternal-only 
orphans, and 300,000 complete or- 
phans. 


Both Lotka and Spiegelman started 
with the age distribution of the chil- 
dren as enumerated in the Census 
year, working backwards, by use of 
the mortality factors mentioned, to 
estimate the number of children whose 
fathers had died in the years before 
the Census. In 1945, T. J. Woofter 
reversed the procedure, beginning 
with the number of births in a given 
calendar year and estimating, by use 


4“The Diminishing Burden of Orphan- 
hood a Great Social Benefit,” Statistical 
Bulletin of the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, September 1933; “The 
Broken Family—Widowhood and Orphan- 
hood,” Annals of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science, November 
1936, pp. 117-130. 

5“One Child in Nine in a Broken Fam- 
ily,” Statistical Bulletin of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, March 
1944, p. 3-6; “The American Family,” 
The Record, American Institute of Actu- 
aries, November 1944, pp. 394-409, June 
1945, pp. 121-124. 
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of age-of-father data and life-table 
survival factors, how many new pa- 
ternal orphans were created among 
such children in each successive cal- 
endar year. These annual accretions 
through age 17 were summed up and 
adjusted for deaths among the or- 
phans themselves, leaving the num- 
ber of paternal orphans in the popu- 
lation in the age class 17. Similar 
computations yielded the estimated 
number of paternal orphans in each 
younger year of age. The sum of 
these estimates comprised the total 
number of paternal orphans under 
age 18. 

Woofter’s estimate of paternal or- 
phans (paternal-only plus complete) 
under age 18 in 1940, based on births 
in the period 1922-39 and on 1929-31 
mortality rates, was 3.3 million, or 
about one-third more than Spiegel- 
man’s estimate of 2.5 million for the 
same year. (The rates per 100 were 
8.3 and 5.4, respectively.) 


The October 1949 Survey 


The question that every student of 
the subject asks at some stage of his 
investigation is, “Why not seek an an- 
swer by direct enumeration?” Great 
Britain, Ireland, Australia, and New 
Zealand have obtained statistics on 
orphanhood by including in the cen- 
sus schedule an inquiry into the num- 
ber of children under a specified age 
with two, one, or no living parents, 
and there would seem to be no reason 
why a similar approach should not be 
feasible in this country. 

In the course of discussions with 
the Census Bureau regarding the con- 
tent of the 1950 Census schedule, the 
Social Security Administration in 
1948 suggested, among other things, 
the inclusion of a question or series 
of questions concerning orphanhood. 
The suggestion was ruled out because 
of, among other reasons, lack of de- 
mand for such information for small 
areas. The addition to the current 
population survey schedule of a sup- 
plement on the subject was proposed 
and accepted as an alternative. 

In October 1949, respondents in all 
households in the survey sample con- 
taining one or more children under 18 
(roughly half the 25,000 households 
comprising the sample) were ques- 


*“Paternal Orphans,” Social Security 
Bulletin, October 1945, pp. 5-6. 


tioned as follows: “Are both parents 
of all children under 18 still living?” 
If the answer was “No” with respect 
to any child, the respondent was 
asxed “Is... 2: ’s father still living?” 
OIG Ae x ce ’s mother still living?” 
If the answer to either question was 
“Yes,” the enumerator was requested 
to indicate on the schedule whether 
the surviving parent was living in the 
same household. Instructions to the 
enumerator specified that the parents 
referred to in the questions were the 
“blood” or ‘natural’ parents. 

The results of the October 1949 sur- 
vey pointed to the presence in the 
population under 18 years in that 
month of 2.4 million orphans, includ- 
ing 1.6 million paternal-only orphans, 
0.7 million maternal-only orphans 
and 0.1 million complete orphans. 

In the interpretation of these fig- 
ures two kinds of qualifications must 
be borne in mind. 


The first is sampling variability, 
arising out of the fact that the esti- 
mates are obtained from a survey 
based on a sample. According to the 
Census Bureau, the chances are about 
19 out of 20 that the difference be- 
tween the estimated number of 
orphans obtained from the survey 
and the figure that would have been 
obtained from a complete enumera- 
tion, using the same schedule, in- 
structions, and enumerators, is less 
than 300,000. For paternal-only 
orphans, similarly, the sampling 
variability is a little more than 200,- 
000; for maternal-only orphans, a 
little more than 100,000; for complete 
orphans, about 40,000. In other 
words, the survey suggests that the 
results of a complete enumeration 
would probably lie in the range 2.1-2.7 
million for all orphans; 1.4-1.8 million 
for paternal-only orphans; 0.6-0.8 
million for maternal-only orphans; 
and 0.05-0.13 million for complete 
orphans. 

The other qualification arises out 
of errors of response and nonreport- 
ing. These tend on the whole toward 
an understatement of the number of 
orphans in the _ country. Some 
mothers may have reported as dead 
fathers who have deserted or from 
whom they have been divorced or 
otherwise separated, or, perhaps more 
importantly, fathers to whom they 
have never been married. 


Social Security 


This bias in the direction of an 
overstatement in the number of 
orphans may have been more than 
compensated for, however, by the 
tendency of some respondents, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, to forget or 
conceal the fact that some of the 
children in the household were 
orphans. In some cases it is quite 
possible that the respondent did not 
know the parental status of the chil- 
dren in the household. Memory lapse 
or concealment would be particularly 
marked in adoption cases, or in cases 
in which the surviving parent remar- 
ried and had a second set of children 
and either rejected any distinction 
between the issue of the first and of 
the second marriage or confused the 
de facto parent with the biological 
parent. 

Since widowers have a higher re- 
marriage rate than widows, the in- 
fiuence of this factor may be expected 
to affect particularly the count of 
maternal-only orphans. As a matter 
of fact, the ratio of maternal-only to 
paternal-only orphans in the survey 
results is perhaps lower than the re- 
lationship to be anticipated from sex 
differences in adult mortality and 
may be explained largely on the basis 
of underreporting of the children of 
remarried widowers. 

Still another limitation of the sur- 
vey was the difficulty of insuring ade- 
quate coverage of children in institu- 
tions, arising from the fact that the 
monthly population sample survey is 
primarily designed to yield a repre- 
sentative sample of noninstitutional 
households in the country. 


Generation Mortality Method 


Discussion of the special survey re- 
sults among the interested staff mem- 
bers of the Census Bureau and of the 
Division of Research and Statistics 
and the Division of the Actuary of the 
Social Security Administration sug- 
gested the desirability of developing 
an independent estimate for the same 
period by the life-table method. The 
Division of the Actuary subsequently 
prepared an estimate on the basis of 
the presumed annual changes in the 
mortality of married persons between 
1932 and 1949, calculated from the 
annual United States life tables by 
Single years of age and by sex and 
race. These tables are issued by the 
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Table 1.—Estimated number of or- 


phans under age 18, by type, Octo- 
ber 1949 


Orphans under | Orphans 











age 18 as per- 
* | cent of 
Tene | |estimated 
ype Estimated | | popula- 
number | p,.,, | tion 
(in Percent | under 
millions) | } age 18 
Ps he EE Do ateihes 202) 
Total...........| 3.0 | 100 | 6.3 
| 
Paternal only_-..--- 1.9 | 63 3.9 
Maternal only...---} 1.0 34 2.2 
Complete..........- a ' 3 2 











Source: Number of orphans, based on generation 
life tables for married persons, by race and age, 
estimated by the Division of the Actuary, Social 
Security Administration. Estimated population 
under age 18, from the Bureau of the Census. 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
and have been adjusted for the mor- 
tality of married persons by reference 
to 1940 data of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics, with an allowance for 
additional paternal orphans created 
by deaths of fathers in service over- 
seas during World War IZ. 

This generation mortality estimate 
recognizes the fact that orphans un- 
der age 18 in the population in Octo- 
ber 1949 lost their parents under vary- 
ing conditions of risk of death, and it 
is therefore preferable to an estimate 
that assumes that between 1932 and 
1949 (or any other 18-year period) the 
mortality factors remained constant, 
as is the case when one uses the 
1930-39 life table, the 1939-41 life 
table, or any other table of fixed val- 
ues over the entire period. 

The generation mortality method 
produces an estimate for October 1949 
of 3.0 million orphans under age 18, of 
whom 1.9 million were paternal-only 
orphans, 1.0 million were maternal- 
only orphans, and somewhat less than 
0.1 million were complete orphans. 
On this basis, orphans constituted 6 
percent of the estimated 48 million 
children under age 18 in that month; 
paternal-only orphans, 4 percent; 
maternal-only orphans, 2 percent; 
and complete orphans, 0.2 percent 
(table 1). 

From an examination of the Lotka 
and Spiegelman estimates for 1920, 
1930, and 1940, in relation to the esti- 
mate in table 1 for 1949, it would ap- 
pear that the number of orphans has 
decreased absolutely as well as rela- 
tively over the past 30 years. The pri- 
mary factor responsible for the de- 
crease in the burden of orphanhood 


has been, of course, the progressive 
improvement in the mortality of men 
and women in the child-rearing ages. 
Other factors have been the decline in 
the number of very large families, 
among whom a parent’s death left 
more orphans than among smaller- 
sized families; the related factor of 
the decrease in the median age of fa- 
ther and mother at birth of child, 
which has meant a lower mortality 
rate for parents of children under age 
18; and the better-than-average im- 
provement in the mortality of Ne- 
groes, whose families have tended to 
be larger than those of other popula- 
tion groups. 


Personal Characteristics of 
Orphans 


Type of orphanhood.—All estimates 
of the number of orphans agree in 
showing more paternal than maternal 
orphans. The larger number of 
children who have lost a father is 
understandable in the light of the 
higher mortality of men as compared 
with women, age for age, and the cir- 
cumstance that married men are on 
the average several years older than 
their wives. 

According to the generation mor- 
tality estimate, about 63 percent of 
the orphans under age 18 in October 
1949 were paternal-only orphans, 34 
percent were maternal-only orphans, 
and 3 percent were complete orphans 
(table 1). The corresponding ratios 
in the special survey were 66, 30, and 
4 percent. 

Lotka’s estimate for 1920 suggested 
that paternal-only orphans comprised 
51 percent of all orphans. In Spiegel- 
man’s estimate for 1930 the rate was 
56 per 100, and in his estimate for 1940 
it was 57 per 100. 

The upward trend in these esti- 
mates in the relative number of or- 
phans who have lost a father only, 
as well as the concurrent decline in 
the proportion of maternal-only or- 
phans, is consistent with the greater 
improvement in recent years in the 
mortality of women as compared with 
men. 

Census enumerations of orphans in 
other countries have yielded paternal- 
only ratios between 53 and 70 percent, 
reflecting presumably varying sex dif- 
ferences in adult mortality. The low- 
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Table 2.—Estimated number of or- 
phans under age 18, by age, October 
1949 











| 
Esti- | 
Pe | mated } on 
ae [percent- phans 
| age dis-| as per- 
tribu- | cent of 
Age Esti- | tion, | popu- 
mated total lation 
num- Per- | popu- | in spec- 
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lions) | | age 18 
| | | 
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Under 5.---.---- :. A | % | 13 
8 Be SER . | 5.3 
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Sal RE 1.0 32 13 15.5 











Source: Distribution of orphans by age estimated 
by the Division of the Actuary, Social Security Ad- 
ministration. Estimated age distribution of total 

population under age 18, from the Bureau of the 
Goes. 


est proportion was shown by the Irish 
censuses of 1926 and 1936. Intermedi- 
ate ratios appeared in the New Zea- 
land enumerations of 1921, 1926, and 
1936 (58 percent in all 3 years) and 
in the Australian census of 1933 (60 
percent). The 70-percent ratio in 
the 1921 census of England and Wales 
is usually attributed to male service 
deaths in World War I. 

Age.—Because of the cumulative in- 
crease in the number of orphans with 
each year of age, as well as the higher 
mortality of parents of older children, 
more orphans may be anticipated in 
the later than in the earlier years of 
childhood. Census data from other 
English-speaking countries show or- 
phanhood ratios per 100 children in 
the age group 5-9 from two to three 
times higher than in the group under 
5 years of age, while the ratio among 
children aged 10-14 was anywhere 
from one-third higher to twice as 
high as the proportion in the age 
class 5-9. 


The generation mortality estimate 
for the United States for October 
1949 suggests that among children 
under 5 years of age in that month, 
orphans comprised 1 percent of the 
total. The ratio was 5 percent in the 
age class 5-9, 10 percent in the group 
aged 10-14, and 16 percent among 
children from 15 to 17 years of age 
(table 2). The special survey also 
showed a rise in the relative number 
of orphans at each successive age 
class. 


School enrollment —Orphaned 
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children are not at an educational 
disadvantage, to judge from the spe- 
cial survey made by the Census Bu- 
reau in October 1949. The survey 
findings indicate that among orphans 
in the ages 5-17, 87 percent were en- 
rolled in school, or about the same 
proportion as for all children of that 
age.’ The similarity in school-en- 
rollment status shows up also when 
the data are analyzed by age. In the 
age class 5-13, about 9 in 10 children 
in both groups were enrolled; in the 
age class 14-17 the proportion was 8 
in 10 for both orphans and all chil- 
dren. 

Labor-force status.—According to 
the special Census survey, orphaned 
children in the age group 14-17 are 
less frequently found in the labor 
force than all children at the same 
ages. The Census Bureau’s Monthly 
Report on the Labor Force for Octo- 
ber 1949 suggests that about 27 in 
every 100 persons aged 14-17 were 
either working or looking for work 
in that month. The special orphan 
survey points to a labor-force partici- 
pation rate among orphans of 15 
per 100. 


This underrepresentation of work- 
ers among older orphaned children is 
one of the surprises of the survey. As 
a group, orphans are at an economic 
disadvantage and might be expected 
to show a higher-than-average rate 
of participation in the labor force. In 
1940, 14 percent of the families with 
a male head and children aged 14-17 
had one or more children in the labor 
force, but among families with a fe- 
male head, including widows, this pro- 
portion was 20 percent.’ Another 
factor expected to make for a higher 
labor-force participation rate among 
orphans is the greater concentration 
of 16- and 17-year-olds in the orphan 
group aged 14-17 as compared with all 
children aged 14-17. 

It is possible, of course, that part or 
all of the difference is spurious be- 
cause of sampling variability, a pos- 
sible undercount of older orphans in 
the special survey because errors in 





7™Bureau of the Census, Current Popu- 
lation Reports: Pcpulation Characteris- 
tics, Series P-20, No. 30, table 5. 

S’Bureau of the Census, 16th Census 
of the United States: 1940, Popuiation and 
Housing, Families, General Characteris- 
tics, table 4. 


Table 3.—Percentage distribution of 
the estimated number of orphans 
under age 18, by type and by living 
arrangement, October 1949 | 


) at 
Pa- Ma- Com- 
Household rel: ationship of | terns al | ternal —_ 
orphan and relative present | or- or- 
| ph ans | | Ph ins | ph phans 


Tetel....... 


| 
7 ie one. 


ciset | 100 100 | 100 


In households... _._____- © its 97 | 96 | 99 
Mother present_....______- 08:2. 2653 ies 
Mother head of house- | P 


hold. Eat 
Other_.- Be Fae chee 
Father present Sa TT | 64 pr! 
Father head of house- | , 
hold - | yee. 
Other__- eS Shi 
Neither parent present____| 9 32 | 99 
Relative head of house- | 
hold — 7 | 27 | 80 
Male relative.______- 7) ot 44 
Female relative........| () | 6 | 7 
Other___- | 2 | 5 | 17 
In institutions 3 | 4 | 2 
' Estimated. 
2 Less than 0.5 percent. 
Source: Special sample survey, Bureau of the 


Census, October 1949, 


response due to memory lapse and 
other factors may have been more fre- 
quent for children in the older ages, 
and the possibility that among those 
missed a relatively large number were 
in the labor force. If the difference is 
real, perhaps one reason is the pres- 
ence among the million or so orphans 
aged 14-17 of several hundred thou- 
sand receiving survivor benefits under 
social insurance and related programs 
or receiving aid to dependent children, 
programs under which employment 
usually entails reduction or loss of 
benefit or assistance. Under the cir- 
cumstances it is to the advantage of 
the family to keep the child out of the 
labor market. 


It may seem paradoxical that de- 
spite a seemingly significant difference 
in the rate of labor-force participa- 
tion, both orphans and the total pop- 
ulation aged 14-17 show approxi- 
mately the same relative numbers 
enrolled at schocl. The explanation 
would appear to lie in the difference 
between the two groups with respect 
to the overlap in school enrollment 
and labor-force membership. More 
than half the total number of children 
aged 14-17 in the labor force were 
enrolled in school, as compared with 
about 1 in 8in the orphan group. In 
other words, children enrolled at 
school and not in the labor force were 
relatively more numerous among or- 
phans than in the general population. 
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Living Arrangements 


Relative lived with.—The institu- 
tionalized orphan of song and fiction 
is far from representative of the 
orphan in real life. The Census Bu- 
reau’s special survey indicates that 
most orphans live in a family setting, 
sometimes with relatives, more often 
with the surviving parent in his own 
home. 

In October 1949, only about 3 in 
every 100 orphans under age 18 lived 
in an institution. Of the children 
who had lost a father, about 9 in 10 
were living with the mother. There is 
evidence that most of the remainder 
were in the homes of other relatives 
(table 3). As noted earlier, it is pos- 
sible, of course, that institutions were 
not adequately covered in the survey 
and that a complete enumeration 
would have yielded a ratio higher than 
3 percent. 

The proportion of children living 
with a surviving parent was some- 
what lower among maternal orphans, 
but these children accounted for more 
than half the children who had lost 
a mother. About 6 in 10 were living 
with the father, about 3 in 10 with 
other relatives (table 3). The higher 
frequency of maternal orphans in the 
homes of relatives other than the 


Table 4.—Percentage distribution of 
the estimated number of orphans 
under age 18 living with surviving 
parent, by age of parent, October 
1949 


Children 


living Children 


a" living 
Paternal |¥ith _ Maternal with male 
orphans “anil “ | orphans | married 
living wey living | family 
hisen all with with 1 or with heads, 
ae mother, father, | with lor 
parent by age of ae by age of more 
. children ; : 
mother, to. aoa| father, | children 
October oy ae October |under age 
1949 5, DY age 1949 18, by age 
of wife of 
head. of head, 
1940 | 1940 

Total 100 100 100 100 
Under 25 3 s 3 
25-34 24 36 12 26 
35-44 38 36 24 38 
45-54 29 16 44 24 
55-64 5 3 17 ba 
65 and 

over le 1 3 2 

1 1940 data refer to children ‘‘related”’ to the family 
head; some of these children were not the biological 
children of the family head. 

Source: Age distribution of surviving parent from 
special sample survey, Bureau of the Census, Octo- 
ber 1949. Age distribution of male married family 
heads and of their wives from /6th Census of the 
United States: 1940, Population, Families, Types of 


Families, table 9. 
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surviving parent reflects, presumably, 
the difficulties faced by widowers in 
caring for children. Some of the dif- 
ference may have been due to the 
greater likelihood of an undercount 
of orphans living with remarried 
parents, an arrangement more fre- 
quent among maternal than paternal 
orphans, 

Among orphans who had lost both 
parents, about 8 in 10 were living 
with relatives, divided about equally 
between male relatives and female 
relatives. About 2 in 10 were living 
with unrelated persons, some of whom 
may have been foster parents (table 
3). 

Age of surviving parent.—Because 
the incidence of orphanhood increases 
with the age of the child, one would 
expect the average surviving parent 
to be somewhat older than the aver- 
age parent in the population as a 
whole. From the special survey it 
may be estimated that the median age 
of mothers living with paternal 
orphans in October 1949 was about 41 
years as compared with a median of 
some 37 years among married women 
with children under age 18 in the 1940 
Census. Fathers living with maternal 
orphans in October 1949 had a median 
age of about 48 years; the median 
for married men with children under 
age 18 in 1940 was about 41 years. 
The difference in the median age of a 
parent would perhaps be even greater 
but for the possible undercount of 
orphans in the older ages in the spe- 
cial survey and the inclusion in the 
1940 data of children not the own 
children of the family head or his 
wife, who were relatively more numer- 
ous at the older ages of the family 
head. 

One-third of the surviving mothers 
living with paternal orphans in Oc- 
tober 1949 were 45 years of age or 
over; the corresponding proportion 
for wives with children under age 18 
in 1940 was one-fifth. Fathers 45 
years of age and over living with ma- 
ternal orphans comprised about two- 
thirds of the total; the 1940 ratio for 
married men with children under age 
18 was one-third (table 4). 

Marital status of surviving par- 
ent.—Marriage statistics indicate 
that a substantial number of widows 
and widowers, particularly widowers, 
remarry. Three in every 10 paternal 


Table 5.—Percentage distribution of 
the estimated number of orphans 
under age 18 living with a surviving 
parent, by age and marital status of 
parent, October 1949 
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Source: Special sample survey, Bureau of the 
Census, October 1949. 


orphans living with a surviving 
mother in the special survey con- 
ducted in October 1949 were members 
of new families created by the re- 
marriage of the mother. About half 
the maternal orphans living with a 
surviving father in that month had 
stepmothers as a result of the father’s 
remarriage (table 5). 


The chances of an orphan to ac- 
quire a stepparent are greatest in his 
early years, since the likelihood of 
the parent’s remarriage declines with 
age. Six out of 10 mothers under 
age 25 living with paternal orphans in 
October 1949 had remarried. Among 
mothers aged 25-34, this proportion 
dropped to about one-half, and in the 
age class 55-64 it was less than 5 
per 100. Among fathers living with 
maternal orphans, remarried men 
comprised about three-fourths of the 
total in the age group under age 35, 
40 in 100 in the age class 45-64, and 
15 per 100 aged 65 and over (table 5). 
Some of the nonmarried parents in 
the older ages probably included per- 
sons who had been widowed more 
than once. 


Household size-——Families consist- 
ing of orphans and surviving parents 
are often incomplete families, in the 
sense that many of the mothers af- 
fected might have had more children 
if they had not died or been widowed. 
They may therefore be expected to 
have fewer children on the average 
than normal families. The special 
survey indicates that orphans in 
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Table 6.—Percentage distribution of 
the estimated number of orphans 
and other related children under 
age 18 in households with children, 
by number of orphans and total 











number of related children per 
household, October 1949 
P Children 
Orphans in under age 18, 
Number of related household in household 
children or related related seinaed 
orphans in household to head, $o head 
October 1949} 4 pril 1949 
SS ee 100 | 100 
Sd a ean 34 | 20 
=, La. 29 | 30 
Rc cittsicaigetaton 38 | 50 
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Source: Data on orphans from special sample 
survey, Bureau of the Census, October 1949; on 
children under age 18, related to household head, 
April 1949, from unpublished data of the Bureau 
of the Census. 


households containing one orphan ac- 
counted for one-third of all orphans. 
By contrast, children in the general 
population in April 1949 in one-child 
households constituted only one-fifth 
of all children under age 18 in house- 
holds. Half the children in the gen- 
eral population were in households 
containing three or more children. 
The corresponding proportion for or- 
phans was three-eighths (table 6). 
About 2 in every 10 children living 
in households containing orphans 
were not themselves orphans. Pre- 
sumably they were for the most part 
the issue of the surviving parent’s 
remarriage. Their relative number 
increases with household size. In 
households containing two related 
children, including at least one or- 
phan, about 16 percent of the children 
in October 1949 were not orphans. In 
households of three or more related 
children, the proportion of nonor- 
phans was 30 percent (table 7). 


Summary 


Periodic Census data on the number 
of children under age 18 living with a 
widowed parent understate the num- 
ber of orphans in the country since 
they exclude children who have lost 
both parents, orphans living away 
from the surviving parent, and or- 
phans living with remarried parents. 

A special survey conducted by the 
Census Bureau in October 1949 as a 
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supplement to the monthly population 
sample survey yielded an estimate of 
2.4 million orphans under age 18, in- 
cluding 1.6 million paternal-only or- 
phans, 0.7 million maternal-only or- 
phans, and 0.1 million complete or- 
phans. The estimate is affected by 
sampling variability and errors of re- 
sponse due to memory lapse and the 
probable unwillingness of some re- 
spondents to identify children as 
orphans. 

An estimate prepared by the Divi- 
sion of the Actuary of the Social 
Security Administration, based on 
mortality trends for the period 1932- 
49, puts the number of orphans under 
age 18 in October 1949 at 3.0 million, 
of whom 1.9 million had lost a father 
by death, 1.0 million had lost a 
mother, and 0.1 million, both parents. 

There is some evidence that the 
burden of orphanhood has decreased 
in the past 30 years, primarily be- 
cause of improved mortality among 
men and women in the child-rearing 
ages. 

Paternal orphans outnumbered ma- 
ternal orphans in October 1949 be- 
cause men have a higher mortality 
than women of the same age and 
husbands are generally older than 
their wives. 

The population orphaned increases 
with the age of the child. According 
to the estimate of the Division of the 
Actuary, about 1 in every 100 children 
under age 5 was an orphan in October 
1949. Among children aged 5-9, the 
rate was 5 per 100; among children 
aged 10-14, 10 per 100; among chil- 
dren aged 15-17, 16 per 100. For the 
total group of children under age 18, 
the proportion orphaned was 6 per- 
cent. The corresponding rates in the 
Census special survey were 1, 4, 8, 12, 
and 5 per 100. 

The Census survey indicates that 
about the same proportion of orphans 
aged 5-17 were enrolled in school as 
among children in that age class in 
the population as a whole. 

Orphaned children aged 14-17 were 
found in the Census survey to be half 
as frequently in the labor force as all 
children of that age, possibly because 
several hundred thousand were in re- 


Table 7.—Percentage distribution of 
estimated number of orphans and 
other children under age 18 related 
to household head, by number of 
related children in household, for 
households with orphans, October 
1949 
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Source: Special sample survey, Bureau of the 
Census, October 1949. 


ceipt of benefits under social insur- 
ance or related programs or were re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children and 
risked loss or reduction of benefits or 
assistance if they went to work. The 
proportion who were both at work and 
in school was substantially greater 
among all children aged 14-17 than 
among orphans in these ages. 


Most orphaned children live with 
a surviving parent. About 9 in 10 pa. 
ternal orphans were living with the 
surviving mother in October 1949. 
About 6 in 10 maternal orphans were 
living with the surviving father. Ap- 
proximately three-fourths of the re- 
maining children were in the homes 
of other relatives. 


The average surviving parent of an 
orphan was several years older than 
the average parent of the same sex in 
the general population. The age dif- 
ference reflected the increase in the 
incidence of widowhood with age of 
parent. 


Three in every 10 paternal orphans 
living with a mother in October 1949 
and almost half the maternal orphans 
living with a father in that month 
were members of new families created 
by the surviving parent’s remarriage. 
The proportion of remarried parents 
was lower among older orphans. 

Family groups consisting of or- 
phans and a surviving parent tended 
to have fewer children than normal 
families. 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Family Benefits Under 
Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance, 1949 


At the end of 1949, monthly benefits 
under the old-age and survivors insur- 
ance program were being paid to at 
least one member of 1.9 million fami- 
lies. Two-thirds of these families 
were retired worker families. Sur- 
vivor families have decreased as a pro- 
portion of all beneficiary families from 
39 percent at the end of 1944 to 33 
percent at the end of 1949. Families 
in which only an aged widow was re- 
ceiving benefits—the only type of 
survivor family that increased in rel- 
ative number during this 5-year pe- 
riod—increased from 10.9 percent to 
13.7 percent of all beneficiary families. 

Payments to retired workers with 
no dependents receiving benefits aver- 
aged $26.50 for men and $20.60 for 
women. The average for a retired 
worker and his wife was $41.40. For 
survivor families the average benefits 
ranged from $13.50 for a family in 
which only one child was receiving 
benefits to $54.00 for a family consist- 
ing of a widowed mother and three or 
more children receiving benefits. 

Table 1 presents a comparison of 
average family benefits at the end of 
1949, 1948, and 1944 (the first year for 
which such information is available). 
For each family classification the av- 
erage benefit increased. The increase 
from 1948 to 1949 was at least $1 for 
families with a retired worker and one 
or more dependents receiving benefits. 
For families with four or more chil- 
dren or a widowed mother and three 
or more children receiving benefits— 
the survivor families receiving the 
maximum amount of monthly bene- 
fits payable—the average benefit was 
$1 higher than at the end of 1948. In 
all other types of survivor families the 
increase was less than a dollar. 

The increase in average family 
benefits is due chiefly to the increase 
each year in the average amount of 
benefits awarded, particularly since 
1946, when amendments to the Social 
Security Act changed the method of 
computing primary benefit amounts. 
Other factors also tended to raise the 
average benefit amount. Benefit 
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awards were based on higher wages, 
and an increased number of annual 
increments could be used in comput- 
ing benefit amounts. Awards to sur- 
vivors of World War II veterans under 
section 210 of the Social Security Act 
as amended in 1946 and awards under 
the 1946 amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act also contributed to 
the increase. In addition, certain 
beneficiaries already on the rolls had 
their benefits increased through re- 
computation as authorized by the 
1946 amendments, 

A distribution of the number of 
families by the amount of the family 
benefit received shows concentration 
at amounts corresponding to primary 
benefit amounts at $20-30 and at the 
minimum benefit amounts (table 2). 
In families in which only the retired 
worker was receiving benefits, 13 per- 
cent of the women and almost 6 per- 
cent of the men were receiving the 
minimum of $10. The minimum 
family benefit of $15 was being paid 
to 5 percent of the families consisting 
of a retired worker and wife and to 
less than 4 percent of the families 
with a retired worker and one child 
receiving benefits. 


The maximum benefit of $85 was 
being paid to about 1,000 families. 
Before 1943, it was impossible for a 
family to receive this amount because 
a family benefit is limited to twice the 
primary benefit, and the maximum 
primary benefit possible in 1942 was 
$42.40. Now the $85 maximum can 
be paid to families consisting of a re- 
tired worker and two or more de- 
pendents, or of four or more children, 
or of a widowed mother and three or 
more children. 

The distribution of all retired 
workers receiving benefits, by amouat 
of primary benefit, is as follows: 























Primary benefit | Total Men Women 
Total number. .|1, 285, 893 |1, 100,224 | 185, 669 
Total percent... 100.0 100.0 100.0 

RTS ipa 6.5 5.4 13.2 
10.01-14.99........_- 7.4 6.2 14.6 
15.00-19.99.........- 8.3 7.2 14.8 
20.00-24.99..... 24.6 23.4 31.9 
25,00-29.99.........- 21.6 22.3 17.1 
30.00-34.99.........- 15.0 16.6 5.4 
35.00-39.99........- 9.6 10.8 1.9 

.00-44.99......... 6.6 7.5 1.1 

45.00-45.20.........- | .4 5 () 





1 Less than 0.05 percent. 


The proportion of primary benefi- 
ciaries receiving the $10 minimum has 
declined from 8.4 percent at the end 
of 1944 to 6.5 percent at the end of 


Table 1.—Number of families and beneficiaries in receipt of benefits at end 
of 1949, and average monthly benefit in current-payment status at end of 1949, 


1948, and 1944, by family group 


[Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to May 23, 1950] 





Number a Average —— per 


























| Number of | gabe: oe 
Family classification of beneficiaries families (in| Denetck 
| thousands) | +» ousands) 
} 1949 1948 1944 
Bit deitnintibistawadicicvniniipentebaianandmeailnaad 1, 909.7 Pe a ae Se 
j 
I Pe SE tncinpantntabeewemeenenan } 1, 285. 9 RS es ee he 
Wormer GR cds ind ceb. dsssb dA shcsnas 872.2 872.2 $25. 30 $24. 60 $23. 00 
OS SS ee a eS 686. 6 686. 6 26. 50 25. 80 24. 10 
RF ERGOT OTE PEPE LEE AL 185. 7 185. 7 20. 60 20. 10 19. 30 
MO, Ee | 390. 3 780. 5 41. 40 40. 40 37. 90 
OY eee. 15.0 29.9 40. 70 39. 10 35. 70 
Worker and 2 or more children_--_.......-..---- | 8.1 24.9 50. 50 48. 60 44. 60 
Worker, wife, and 1 or more children !.........-- 3 -9 56. 60 53.10 48. 50 
| 
it ne ictccccccudtnnmciini 623. 9 L@A8 L....c. 4G Siete ae 
PO eee ee 261. 2 261. 2 20. 80 20. 60 20. 20 
Widowed mother only 3 Wal dikd chide ndtidinadsmicined | 3.6 3.6 21. 20 20. 80 19. 90 
Widowed mother and 1 child..-.--.-.--.-..-..-- 78.3 156.7 36.50 |. 36.00 34. 40 
Widowed mother and 2 children.._...........--- 44.2 132. 5 50. 40 49. 80 47.30 
Widowed mother and 3 or more children. - - -- aad 26. 2 106. 9 54. 00 53. 00 50. 10 
CORE OR Le | 105.8 | 105.8 | 1350] 13.40 12.90 
Se ee eS | 48. 6 97.3 26. 60 26, 20 24. 90 
| a 19.0 57.0 37. 50 37.10 35. 10 
4 or more children. .........-----.------ _ccaminnaiel | 24.5 99. 8 49. 60 48. 60 45. 80 
5 CRE TION... occ cennqersenisbtanenncncdnggnlnt 11.5 11.5 13. 80 13. 70 13. 20 
Ng RR Ee } 1.0 2.0 26. 70 26. 70 24. 70 








1 Figures subject to large probable sampling error because too few cases in sample. 


2 Benefits of child or chil 


ren were being withheld at end of 1949. 
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Table 2.—Percentage distribution of beneficiary families by monthly amount of family benefit in current-payment 
status at end of 1949, for each specified family group in receipt of benefits 


[Based on 20-percent sample; average benefits shown to the nearest 10 cents; data corrected to May 23, 1950] 








| | pa 











| | 
| Retired worker | | | | Widowed mother and a8 ; 
only <a . children Children only 
Retired | Retired | 
Monthly family benefit ——_—_—_——————| worker | worker | Aged oe a NIE 
amount | and -_ | widow 2 or } a 
} “ ife 1 child | | : 2 = , 9 3 ¢ 
| Male Female | bs | lchild | , . more lchild | .n»n4., nila more 
| | | | | children ohiaresi | | children | children | children 
A BRE eee ESS PR a eet SE ES ee Mivlad ——— se wee en ee 
| 
ee 686, 600 185, 700 | 390, 300 15, 000 261, 200 78, 300 44, 200 26, 200 105,800 | 48,600 19, 000 | 24, 500 
TS Fre 100. 0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100. 0 100.0 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 
Less than $10.00___.._--- ee Reea Dy ) Sew Pete a eee | 2.09 aS) VOR he : me 
cca dwenccneenn 412.1 $27.7 oie 15.6 | 4.0 65.1 10.3 | 30.7 | 30.1 
I oe al 7.6 14.8 68.8 | 76.7 | 30. 1 3 4.1 | 30.1 26. 4 7.6 10.1 19 
menue 24.3 31.9 4.1 | 4.4} 27.2 4.5 2.8 7.6 84.8 93.9 | 5.1 | 11.5 
La | 22.7 17.1 | 4.5 | 4.9 15.2 | 14.6 2.6 3.1 23.9 5.9 48 
a ara 16.1 5.4 | 13.4 | 14.8 911.1 18.2 3.2 | 4.0 20.9 17.7 | 48 
ae | 102 19} 15.9] 189 16. 4 9.3 3.8 9.3 18.5 | 5.2 
a SE 6.5 1.1] 14.0 15.1 | 16.4 12.7 7.3 4.1 15.0 | 8.3 
a | 10.5 12.1 | 12.9 |.. 10.8 13.3 12.4 10] 13.6 | 14.0 
sc i 9.9 | Th Oe 8.7 | 11.9 12.5 ae 8.2 | 13.0 
§5.00-50.90_...........-. 7.3 6.5 | 123.1 13.7 10.5 3.2 | 10.7 
60.00-64.99__-....-.-------- 5.9 3.9 | 9.9 10.5 1.6 | 8.8 
Ee 13 3.9 13 2.6 | 7.0 10.6 13 4 | 8.1 
ESS AS EE : 5.7 7.0 ui 5.1 
75.00-79.99__....-- 43.9 4.8 } 3.1 
80.00-84.99_...__- 3.2 1.3 
a a scesuanteny sm oem | . 2.5 |.- : — 1.1 
Average monthly amount per family $26. 50 $20. 60 $41.40 | $40.70] $20.80 $36. 50 $50. 40 $54. 00 $13.50 | $26.60 $37. 50 | $49. 6 
1 Families with retired worker, wife, and child; with retired worker and 2 or 6 5.2 percent at $15 minimum. 
more children; with widowed mother only; or with | or 2 aged parents not shown ’ 3.6 percent at $15 minimum. 
because too few cases in sample. * $22.60 maximum possible in 1949. 
2 Widow’s benefit reduced to less than $10 by primary benefit to which widow $33.90 maximum possible in 1949. 
was concurrently entitled. $45.20 maximum possible in 1949. 
3 Family benefit is less than minimum amount because 1 or more additional Less than 0.05 percent. 
family members were entitled to benefits that were being withheld at end of 1949. ? $56.50 maximum possible in 1949. 
45.6 percent at $10 minimum. ‘3 $67.80 maximum possible in 1949. 
5 13.2 percent at $10 minimum. 14 $79.10 maximum possible in 1949. 


1949. More than 42 percent of the during the initial war years, 1941-43, Account numbers issued to men 
men and 74 percent of the women _ the labor-force reserve without ac- dropped 15 percent to 1,113,000, as 
were receiving benefits of less than count numbers was small, and there- the downtrend that began in 1942 was 
$25, as compared with 54 and 84 per- fore the number of new workers’ resumed; this decline was interrupted 
cent, respectively, 5 years earlier. applying for account numbers was. only in 1948 when a peak level of busi- 
Only 3 percent of the women and 19 also small. The marked decline in ness activity resulted in an unusually 
percent of the men were receiving 1949, on the other hand, is attribu- large seasonal expansion of job op- 
benefits of $35 or more at the end of table mainly tothe relative scarcity of portunities during April-September. 


1949. job opportunities for new entrants The 1,226,000 account numbers issued 
into the labor market. to women in 1949 represented a 13- 

. The number of accounts estab- percent drop from 1948 and were only 
Applicants for Account lished in 1949 declined at about the about a fourth of the wartime peak 
Numbers, 1949 same rate for both men and women. of 4.5 million established in 1943. 


sae 2,340,000 employee accounts Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and the cumulative 
established in 1949 brought the cumu- number as of the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1940-49 
lative number of accounts estab- ae 
lished by the end of that year to (In thousands] 


94,635,000 (table 1). The 1949 total im es oe 


3 Total Male | Female 
was the smallest for any year since ePnrae : oe ee one ae = 
the program began: it represented a Period | Cumula- Cumula- Cumula- 
Total dur- | tive total | Total dur-| tive total | Total dur- | tive total 
drop from 1948 of 14 percent, the ing period | as of end of | ing period | as of end of | ing period | as of end of 
steepest year-to-year decline since period period period 
1945, when the number of accounts —~———— Suny a5 oe J 
established fell by 27 percent. 1940... ers | onoos| svoz| avo | sore | tn eee 
The conditions resulting in the de- {3 yo ge — oe | a Sn 
creases during the two years, 1945 and = 4, 537 $0, 506 “0 oe 2, re ge 
1949, were quite different. In 1945, 1946 3,022 86, 847 1, 432 52, 260 1, 590 34, 587 
1947 2, 728 89, 575 1, 299 | 53, 559 | 1,429 36, 016 
as a result of the heavy volume of 1948 2 7%) 92. 295 1 305 54) 864 1415 37, 431 
: ry : 1949 2, 34 94, 65 1,113 55, 977 1, 226 38, 657 
account-number applications received ' 


20 Social Security 
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Table 2.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by race, age group, and sex, by year, 1940-49 } 
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‘ Total Negro Under 20 years 20 years and over ? 
ear 
|-—-— oe aes SS —_-— - 
Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female Total Male Female 
1940_...-.--.--...-.-....] 5, 226, 688 | 3, 080, 032 | 2, 146, 656 630, 337 sr | 413, 984 216, 353 | 2, 137, 542 | 1, 264, 299 873, 243 | 3,089,146 | 1,815,733 | 1, 273, 413 
1941__- | 6, 677, 584 | 3, 701,467 | 2,976, 117 786, 668 508, 979 277,689 | 3,174, 241 | 1, 885,858 | 1, 288,383 | 3,503,343 | 1,815,609 | 1, 687,7 
1942 7, 637, 416 | 3, 547,376 | 4,090, 040 905,238 | 457, 145 448, 093 | 3, 720,663 | 2,013,325 | 1, 707,338 | 3,916, 753 | 1,534,051 | 2, 382, 702 
1943 7, 415, 294 | 2,¢ 01, 273 | 4,514, 021 | 1, 058, 178 355, 341 702, 837 | 3,649,172 | 1,835,939 | 1,813, 233 | 3, 766,122 | 1,065,334 | 2, 700, 788 
| ERT STS 4, 528, 578 | 1,826,179 } 2, 702, 399 738,739 | 253, 197 485, 542 | 2,444,995 | 1, 213,002 | 1, 231,993 | 2, 083, 583 613,177 | 1,470, 406 
SRNR ge 3, 321, 384 | 1, 505, 839 | 1, 815, 545 504,321 | 195,313 309, 008 | 1, 851, 854 922, 562 929, 292 | 1, 469, 530 583, 277 886, 253 
DE Gacccescbcneaeothude 3, 022, 057 | 1, 431, 760 | 1, 590, 297 388, 489 | 185, 709 202, 780 | 1, 600, 260 746, 796 853, 464 | 1,421, 797 684, 964 736, 833 
DR sea cok hp ebseemaeine 2, 727, 810 1, 299, 092 | 1, 428, 718 314, 788 | 154, 975 159, 813 | 1, 620, 237 801, 092 819, 145 | 1, 107, 573 498, 000 609, 573 
1948. ....................| 2, 719, 642 | 1,304,625 | 1, 415, 017 309, 790 150, 628 159, 162 | 1,770, 613 912, 189 858, 424 949, 029 392, 436 556, 593 
et Ee ae ee 2, 339, 502 | 1,113, 006 | 1, 226, 496 | 259,620 | 125,342 134, 278 | 1, 518, 152 773, 289 744, 863 821, 350 339, 717 481, 633 
! Excludes applicants whose sex and/or race is unknown, 
2? Includes a small number of applicants of unknown age. 
Table 3.—Distribution of account-number applicants under 20 years of age, by sex and age, 1949 and 1948 
— sietaanli — oa ie i 
| Total Male | Female 
Age ibe ws « ie FeLi ‘te ae ee ree Sy yy | 
, Percentage Percentage Percentage 
| 1949 1948 chumee | 1949 | 1948 | change 1949 1948 change 
a ‘ae 
Under 20, total._- accu ctiesn cane 1,! 518, 15 1, 770, 613 —14.3 773,289 | 912,189 —15.2 744, 863 858, 424 —13.2 
Under 14 44, 607 62, 526 —2B.7 34, 385 | 48, 117 —28. 5 10, 222 14, 409 —29.1 
14 } 97, 143 127, 299 —23.7 | 61, 409 80, 040 —23.3 35, 734 47, 259 —24.4 
15 206, 925 254, 110 —18.6 | 115, 916 | 142, 77! —18.8 ; 111, 335 —18.3 
16 | 410, 417 503, 697 | —18.5 | 199, 309 250, 130 —20.3 211, 108 253, 567 —16.7 
17 , aa oe 354, 992 390, 606 —9,1 | 174, 050 | 192, 237 | —9.5 180, 942 198, 369 —8.8 
18 5 289, 970 —8.4| 123,678] 132,674 —6.8| 142,000} 157, 296 —9.7 
RE ee Sees eee ees ee | 138, 390 | 142, 405 —2.8 | 64, 542 66, 216 | —2.5 | 73, 848 76, 189 —3.1 
Men comprised 48 percent of all ap- fewer thanin 1948. Only 2.1 percent 1949. The 260,000 applications re- 


plicants in 1949, the same proportion 
as in each of the preceding 2 years. 
Although in 1949 the number of 
applications for account numbers de- 
clined for each of the age groups, the 
decline was relatively heavy in the 
age groups under 20, especially in 
ages under 17 (table 3). Accounts 


of all applicants were in this older age 
group, the smallest proportion on rec- 
ord. Although more men than wom- 
en aged 60 and over applied for ac- 
count numbers, the proportion of 
women among applicants in this age 
group increased to slightly more than 
40 percent, as against 39 and 38 per- 


ceived from Negroes represented a 
drop of 16 percent from 1948. Ne- 
groes formed only 11 percent of all 
applicants—a proportion slightly 
smaller than in the preceding year 
but considerably less than the 14 and 
16 percent in 1943 and 1944, when 
the wartime demand for labor en- 


issued to persons under 20 years of cent, respectively, in 1948 and 1947. abled many Negroes ordinarily in 
age dropped 14 percent to 1,518,000, The absolute and relative numbers noncovered employment to _ shift 
after registering increases of 1.2 and of Negro applicants, both of which to covered employment. Men and 


9.3 percent, respectively, in 1947 and 
1948. The number of applicants 
aged 20 and over, on the other hand, 
declined 13 percent, as against corre- 
sponding declines of 22 percent in 
1947 and 14 percent in 1948. The de- 
creases were particularly small among 


have followed a downward course 
since 1944, declined still further in 


women shared about equally in the 
decline. 


Table 4.—Distribution of applicants for account numbers by sex, race, and 
age group, 1949 




















—4° j il— 
men aged 25-49 during the April Total Male Peuidie 
September quarters. During this asp crews . orncipgeie Ce 
6-month period the number of male Total | White! | Negro | Total | White'| Negro | Total | White! | Negro 
applicants aged 25-49 declined only — - ieee wenenenens , 
6 percent from 1948, as against a de- rotal .. 2, 339, 502 |2, 079, 882 | 259, 620 |1, 11%, 006 | 987, 664 | 125, 342 |1, 226, 496 |1, 092, 218 | 134, 278 
cline of 18 percent for those under 20 — under 15___.. 141, 750 | 127, 912 | 13,838 | 95,794 | 84,842] 10,952| 45,956 | 43,070| 2,886 
. . : 15-19 1, 376, 402 |1, = 305 | 138,097 | 677,495 | 600,306 | 77,189 | 698,907 | 657,999 | 60,908 
years of age. The corresponding de- 4, 5 509, 856 | "428,193 | 81,663 | 217,727 | 190,371 | 27,356 | 292,129 | 237,822 | 54,307 
clines for women in these respective 40-59 261, 201 | 2 28, 420 } 22,781 | 91,982} 84,167 7,815 | 169,219 |} 154,253 | 14,966 
60-64 27,201 | 25,560] 1,641 | 14,111] 13,181} "930 | 13,090] 12,379 711 
age groups were 10 and 15 percent. 65-69 13,954 | 12:944| 1010 8,752 | 8,110 | 642 5, 202 4, 834 368 
During 1949, social security account 7? snd over a0 | 307 St SSL OS. Sek ee 
numbers were issued to 50,000 per- 


sons aged 60 and over, 23 percent 
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! Represents all races other than Negro. 
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Turkish Retirement and 
Health Insurance Acts, 
1949-50 


The Turkish social security system 
was expanded during 1949 and early 
1950 by the adoption of two new re- 
tirement acts and by the addition of 
health insurance to the existing 
maternity insurance program. Before 
1949, social insurance was limited to 
several retirement programs for 
public employees and to workmen’s 
compensation and maternity insur- 
ance for persons employed in certain 
private establishments. The work- 
men’s compensation and maternity 
programs were operated under 1945 
legislation’ that gave effect to the 
general enabling provisions of the 
Labor Code of 1936,? which had speci- 
fied that priority was to be given to 
these types of insurance. On Novem- 
ber 30, 1949, there were 340,840 per- 
sons subject to the Labor Code. 

Unification of public employee re- 
tirement systems.—Act No. 5,434 of 
June 1949 is a unifying act intended 
to reform not only the principal civil 
and military retirement system— 
which existed under legislation of 
1930—but also to replace 11 other 
retirement systems that had come 
into being for workers in public enter- 
prises of one type or another. The 
act applies to “all governmental es- 
tablishments regardless of whether 
they are civil or military, federal, 
provincial or municipal, or whether 
they are financed by the State Budget 
or by special budgets.” It also applies 
to banks as well as other partner- 
ships in which the State has a con- 
trolling share in the capital. It covers 
more than 250,000 workers. Opera- 
tions under the new law began in 
December 1949, 6. months after its 
promulgation.’ 

This unified “Retirement Fund of 
the Turkish Republic” is adminis- 
tered as a corporation under super- 
vision of the Ministry of Finance. Its 
capital is to include the existing re- 


1Act No. 4,772, June 27, 1946. Inter- 
national Labor Office, Legislative Series, 
1945—Turk. 1. 

2? Act No. 3,008, June 8, 1936. 
tional Labor Office, 
1936—Turk. 2. 

?U. S. Department of State, report from 
Consulate General, Istanbul, November 2, 
1949. 


Interna- 
Legislative Series, 
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serves of other public retirement pro- 
grams, plus contributions paid jointly 
by employees and the Government 
since 1945, as well as contributions for 
earlier years payable by the Govern- 
ment. 

Contributions under the new law are 
fixed at 5 percent of earnings payable 
by the insured, 5 percent by the em- 
ploying agency, plus 1 percent of the 
employing establishment’s salary bud- 
get for permanent disability benefit. 
Retirement, invalidity, survivors, and 
war-connected disability benefits are 
provided. The worker may retire at 
age 55 with 30 years’ service; the 
amount of benefit is 40 percent of 
salary for 20 years of service, plus 1 
percent of salary for each additional 
year of service up to a maximum of 
70 percent of salary. The salary for 
benefit purposes is the average of the 
last 2 years before retirement. A sur- 
viving widow and orphan will be en- 
titled to half the pension paid or pay- 
able to the husband; other survivors 
will receive smaller benefits. Lump- 
sum payments will be made when the 
worker is not eligible for a pension. 
Invalidity pensions equal to 35-90 per- 
cent of earnings are payable after 15 
years of service if invalidity is non- 
work-connected. Transitional pro- 
visions govern the adjustment of 
existing pensions to the new system. 

Old-age, invalidity, and survivors 
insurance in industry and com- 
merce.—Law No. 5,417, adopted June 
6, 1949, establishes old-age, invalidity, 
and survivors insurance for privately 
employed persons. Operations were 
scheduled to begin April 1, 1950.* 


Coverage is virtually the same as 
under the Labor Code of 1936, which 
applies to industrial and commercial 
firms having 10 or more employees. 
The term “employee” is defined to 
mean persons doing manual work 
either exclusively or in part. Agricul- 
tural and maritime labor are not sub- 
ject to the Labor Code; the retirement 
law exempts in addition persons cov- 
ered by another retirement system, 
casual workers, and seasonal workers 
not ordinarily employed more than 
200 daysa year. Voluntary insurance, 


*U. S. Department of State, report, An- 
kara, December 19, 1949, and reports from 
Consulate General, Istanbul, July 15 and 
November 2, 1949; Industry and Labour, 
Geneva, December 15, 1949, pp. 482-486. 


which will be open to workers who 
leave covered employment, may also 
be extended through collective ar. 
rangements to some of the groups 
that would otherwise be excluded. 

Benefits include old-age and sur- 
vivor pensions or lump-sum payments 
and a funeral grant of 50 liras® 
The annual amount of the pension 
is equal to 20 percent of the combined 
worker and employer contributions 
paid and may not be less than 400 
liras. The old-age pension will be 
payable at age 60; the invalidity pen- 
sion, at age 50. Except for certain 
transitional arrangements the in- 
sured must in either case have had 
25 years in covered employment, with 
an average of 200 days’ contributions 
per year (in certain hazardous or 
heavy employments the number may 
be reduced to 160 days by the Min- 
istry of Labor). At least 200 contri- 
butions must have been paid in the 
3 years preceding the claim. Special 
provision is made for older workers 
who had been in covered employment 
for at least 5 years before the law was 
enacted. 

Survivor pensions are provided un- 
der specified conditions to the spouse 
(widow or disabled widower), chil- 
dren, or (if no children survive) the 
dependent parents of the insured. 
The spouse receives 40 percent of the 
pension paid or payable to the in- 
sured; half orphans, 20 percent 
(shared equally among them); and 
full orphans, 30 percent (shared). 

Lump-sum refunds equal to the 
combined worker and employer con- 
tributions will be paid to disabled per- 
sons not entitled to a pension and to 
the survivors of covered workers not 
eligible for pensions. To qualify, an 
average of 200 daily contributions 
(160 in some occupations) must have 
been paid each year since entry into 
covered employment. Workers at- 
taining age 60 but not qualified for a 
pension, and women workers resign- 
ing in order to marry, will receive a 
refund of their own contributions pro- 
vided they have been covered for 5 
years and averaged 200 (160 in some 
occupations) contributions annually. 

The program will be financed 
chiefly from contributions amounting 
to 8 percent of earnings (in some oc- 


’ The Turkish lira is approximately 36 
cents in United States currency. 
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cupations, 10 percent), with half 
being paid by the insured person and 
half by the employer. Earnings in 
excess of 20 liras daily are disregarded 
for contribution purposes, and no 
contribution can be based on less than 
2 liras per day (when the worker 
earns less, the employer must pay the 
total contributions on the difference). 

The Workers’ Insurance Institute, 
which administers work-accident and 
maternity insurance under the 1945 
law, is designated as the administra- 
tive agency under the supervision of 
the Ministry of Labor. 

Health and maternity insurance.— 
Law No. 5,502, governing health and 
maternity insurance, was adopted 
January 4, 1950, and is scheduled to 
take effect March 30, 1951. Coverage 
is the same as under the Labor Code, 
and the maternity provisions have 
been adapted from the 1945 act 
regulating workmen’s compensation 
and maternity benefit.® 

Sickness benefits include both cash 
payments and medical care for in- 
sured persons and medical care at 


*U. S. Department of State, report, An- 
kara, March 10, 1950. 


reduced cost for dependents. The 
cash benefit—payable for 180 working 
days—is equal to 50 percent of earn- 
ings if there are no dependents, and 
to 6624 percent if there are depend- 
ents. These amounts are reduced to 
3344 percent and 50 percent, respec- 
tively, if the insured person is hos- 
pitalized. When sickness lasts for 2 
weeks, the 3-day waiting period is 
compensated. To qualify for the pay- 
ments, the insured must have con- 
tributed for 160 working days in the 
12 months preceding the claim. 

The medical benefit includes exam- 
ination, diagnosis, and treatment; 
necessary hospital care; orthopedic 
and prosthetic services other than 
dental prosthesis; and necessary 
traveling expenses. Insured persons 
with fewer than 160 days’ contribu- 
tions in the preceding year may re- 
ceive care for not more than 90 days; 
those with 160 contributions or more 
may be cared for as many as 180 (and 
in some instances 270) days. 

Maternity benefits include partial 
replacement of wages of insured 
women workers, medical care for in- 
sured women and wives of insured 


men, and cash nursing benefits for in- 
sured women and wives of insured 
men. Cash wage-loss benefits will be 
payable at the rate of two-thirds of 
earnings for 3 weeks before and 6 
weeks after confinement; the amount 
of the nursing benefit will be set by 
the Ministry of Labor. 

The medical benefit includes pre- 
natal, obstetrical, and postnatal care, 
with hospitalization if mecessary. 
Where medical facilities cannot. be 
furnished by the Institute, a cash pay- 
ment may be substituted for medical 
services. 

The program is to be financed by a 
total contribution of 4 percent of 
wages and salaries, one-half payable 
by the employer and one-half by the 
insured person. Maximum and mini- 
mum daily earnings for contribution 
purposes are fixed at 20 and 2 liras, 
respectively. 

The Workers’ Insurance Institute 
will supervise operation of the law, 
establish the necessary medical facili- 
ties, and conclude agreements with 
physicians. The insured person will 
have free choice of designated doc- 
tors. 
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CHILDREN’S BUREAU. Homemaker 
Service in the United States, Puerto 
Rico, and Canada: A Directory of 
Agencies, with Supplementary In- 
formation. Washington: Issued 
by the Children's Bureau in cooper- 
ation with the National Committee 
on Homemaker Service, 1950. 11 
pp. Processed. Limited free dis- 
tribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Administra- 
tion, Washington 25, D. C. 


CHILDREN’S BuREAU. Working To- 
gether for Children: The Court and 


*Prepared in the Library, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency. The inclusion of prices of 
publications in this list is intended as a 
service to the reader, but orders must be 
directed to publishers or booksellers and 
not to the Social Security Administration 
or the Federal Security Agency. Federal 
publications for which prices are listed 
should be ordered from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. 8S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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the Children’s Agency. (Repro- 
duced from Child Welfare, July and 
Nov. 1945S.) Washington: The 
Bureau, 1950. 17 pp. Processed. 
Limited free distribution; apply to 
the Children’s Bureau, Social Secu- 
rity Administration, Washington 
26, D: C. 


Readings on the Psychological Devel- 
opment of Infants and Children, 
prepared by Charlotte Del Solar and 
Milton J. E. Senn of the Child Study 
Center, Yale University, in collab- 
oration with the Children’s Bureau. 
Washington: The Bureau, 1950. 
46 pp. Processed. Limited free 
distribution; apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Social Security Adminis- 
tration, Washington 25, D. C. 
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CARTWRIGHT, PHILIP W. Survey of In- 
come, Expenditures, and Savings 
Patterns, State of Washington, 1948. 
Seattle: Published for the Insti- 


tute of Labor Economics, University 
of Washington, by the University of 
Washington Press, 1950. 25 pp., 
and tables and charts. Processed. 


HvuEBNER,S.S. Life Insurance. (4th 
ed.) New York: Appleton-Cen- 
tury-Crofts, Inc., 1950. 599 pp. 
$4.50. 


Includes chapters on disability in- 
surance and on Government life insur- 
ance and old-age benefits. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Post- 
War Trends in Social Security. 
(Reprinted from the International 
Labour Review, Vol. 59, June 1949, 
and Vol. 60, July—Sept. 1949.) 
Geneva: The Office, 1949. 83 pp. 
25 cents. 


SHALABY, MOHAMED M. Rural Recon- 
struction in Egypt. Cairo: Pub- 
lished for the Egyptian Association 
for Social Studies by Soc. Art 
Graphique, 1950. 54 pp. 

Includes a discussion of the social 
and economic problems of rural 
Egypt. 

“Social Security Agreements Between 
France and Luxembourg and Bel- 
gium and Luxembourg.” Industry 
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and Labour, Geneva, Vol. 3, May 15, 
1950, pp. 390-395. 25 cents. 
Studies in Population. Proceedings of 
the Annual Meeting of the Popula- 
tion Association of America, at 
Princeton, New Jersey, May 1949. 


Edited by George F. Mair. Prince- 
ton: Princeton University Press, 
1949. 169 pp. $2.50. 


UNITED NATIONS. ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 
CounciIL. EcOoNoMIc COMMISSION F'oR 
LaTIN AMERICA. Economic Survey of 
Latin America, 1948. (United Na- 
tions Publications Sales No.: 1949. 
II. G. I.) Lake Success: United 
Nations, Department of Economic 
Affairs, 1949. 279 pp. $2. 

U.S. Concress. SENATE. S. Rept. 1669 
on H. R. 6000, 81st Congress, 2d 
Session, Social Security Act Amend- 
ments of 1950. Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 319 pp. 


U.S. PRESIDENT. Reorganization Plan 
No. 27 of 1950. Message... 
Transmitting Reorganization Plan 
No. 27 of 1950, Which Will Create 
a Department of Health, Education, 
and Security. (H. Doc. 610, 81st 
Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: U. S. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 5 pp. 

U. S. PrREsIDENT. United States Par- 
ticipation in the United Nations. 
Message ; Transmitting the 
Fourth Annual Report on the Ac- 
tivities of the United Nations and 
the Participation of the United 
States. (H. Doc. 598, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off.. 1950. 242 pp. 
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AMERICAN MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION. 
Pensions and Fact-Finding in Labor 
Relations, with a Paper on Union 


Politics. (Personnel Series No. 
133.) New York: The Association, 
1950. 28 pp. 


Includes Social and Economic Im- 
pact of the Pension Trend, by Sum- 
ner Slichter, and The Fact-Finding 
Concept in Labor Relations, by Car- 
roll R. Daugherty. 


“Bigger Pension for Millions: In- 
creases of 40 to 90 Per Cent Are 
Assured.” U. S. News and World 
Report, Washington, Vol. 28, May 
12, 1950, pp. 44-49. 15 cents. 


BRONSON, DorrRANCE C. “Pensions— 
1949.” Transactions of the Society 
of Actuaries, Chicago, Vol. 1, Nov. 
1949, pp. 219-255. 

Reviews the history of pensions in 
this country, discusses their present 
status, and considers possible develop- 
ments. 
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COUNCIL OF JEWISH FEDERATIONS AND 
WELFARE FUNDS. SOCIAL PLANNING 
DEPARTMENT, Survey Report: The 
Jewish Home for the Aged, Houston, 
Texas. New York: The Council, 
1950. 44pp. Processed. 


McKay, EvELYyN C. “How Can We 
Better Serve Our Aged. Blind?” 
Outlook for the Blind, New York, 
Vol, 44, June 1950, pp. 165-169. 25 
cents. 


NATIONAL OLD PEOPLE’S WELFARE COM- 
MITTEE. Age Is Opportunity: A New 
Guide for the Welfare of Old People. 
London: Published for the Com- 
mittee by the National Council of 
Social Service, 1949. 118 pp. 2s. 6d. 


“New Goodyear Pension Plan Antici- 
pates Increase in Social Security 
Benefits.” Employee Benefit Plan 
Review, Chicago, Vol. 4, Spring 1950, 
p. 20 f. 75 cents. 


“Old Age Pensions.” Time, New 
York, Vol. 55, May 22, 1950, pp. 
26-27. 20 cents. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H. “Rewards for 
Deferred Retirement.” Economic 
Security (Chamber of Commerce 
of the U. S. A.), Washington, Vol. 7, 
Apr.—May 1950, pp. 35-38. 25 cents. 
Recommends giving employers an 

incentive for not retiring physically 

fit workers before age 70. 


WEINBERG, A. A. “Significant Trends 
in Pension Planning for Public Em- 


ployees.”’ Public Personnel Review, 
Chicago, Vol. 11, Apr. 1950, pp. 
78-91. $1.50. 


WHITTLESEY, JOHN W. Welfare Plans 
and Collective Bargaining. Wash- 
ington: Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States, April 1950. 43 pp. 


WHITTLESEY, JOHN W. “Which Way 
Pension Bargaining?” Economic 
Security (Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. A.), Washington, Vol. 7, 
Apr.—May 1950, pp. 19-25. 25 cents. 
Discusses elements of present pen- 

sion bargaining and points out the 

dangers in current “pattern” bargain- 
ing. 


Employment 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES. COMMITTEE ON SOCIAL SE- 
curITY. Steadier Jobs: An Action 
Program for Management. Wash- 
ington: The Chamber, 1950. 18 
pp. 25 cents. 


CLAGUE, Ewan. “Older Workers: In- 
dustrial Aspects of Aging.” Monthly 
Labor Review, Washington, Vol. 70, 
May 1950, pp. 506-509. 40 cents. 


INTERNATIONAL LABOR OFFICE. Equal 
Remuneration for Men and Women 
Workers for Work of Equal Value, 
(International Labor Conference, 
Thirty-Third Session, Geneva, 1950, 
Report V (1) and (2).) Geneva: 
The Office, 1949 and 1950. 2 vols. 
$1.25. 


STIGLER, GEORGE J. Employment and 
Compensation in Education. (Oc- 
casional Paper 33.) New York: 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, Inc., 1950. 77 pp. $1. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF LABOR STANDARDS. Hunting a 
Career: A Study of Out-Of-School 
Youth, Louisville, Kentucky. (Bul- 
letin No. 115.) Washington: U. §. 
Govt. Print. Off., 1950. 117 pp. 
35 cents. 

“Final report of a study made to get 

a close-up view of what has been 
happening since the war to young 
people who are out of school and in 
the labor market—under what condi- 
tions they are leaving school and go- 
ing to work, and what assistance they 
receive and need in achieving voca- 
tional adjustment.” 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
oF LABOR STANDARDS. State Child- 
Labor Standards: A State-by-State 
Summary of Laws Affecting the 
Employment of Minors Under 18 
Years of Age, September 1949, 
(Bulletin No. 114.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1949. 182 
pp. Limited free distribution; ap- 
ply to the Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Standards, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 


Public Welfare and Relief 


BARNETT, JOHN V. “Recovery of Pub- 
lic Funds in Old-Age Assistance.” 
Economic Security (Chamber of 
Commerce of the U. S. A.), Wash- 
ington, Vol. 7, Apr.-_May 1950, pp. 
7-12. 25 cents. 

Analyzes Indiana’s experience with 
the recovery clause in its welfare law. 
PENNSYLVANIA. DEPARTMENT OF PUB- 

Lic ASSISTANCE. Current Living 

Costs as Related to Standards of 

Public Assistance in Pennsylvania 

as of 1949. Harrisburg: The De- 

partment, April 1950. 28 pp. Proc- 
essed. 


Maternal and Child Welfare 


CANADA. DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL 
HEALTH AND WELFARE. RESEARCH 
DIvISION. Mothers’ Allowances 
Legislation in Canada. (Memoran- 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-50 


[In thousands; data corrected to July 3, 1950] 




























































Retirement, disability, and survivor programs Unemployment insurance 
program 
Monthly retirement and dis- Survivor benefits Misability. Read- 
ability benefits ! | benefits 8 just- 
| . ment 
| . i» : “ i? ene kc | eer ay Genet — —, 
Paar ani | om | thiyv . 6 | ail. Service- | road jances 
Year and month | Total Monthly Lump-sum ® | | —_ men’s |Unem-|  self- 
. | Civil | - ~ sae l Une State Read- | ploy- | em- 
} Social | Bail- | Sory-| vVete laws ® just- | ment | ployed 
| socia | Serv- eter- em- 
| Secu — | ice | ans Ad- Social — Civil | Veter- | « ial | State | ploy- | — Insur- veter. 
rity a "| Com- | minis- ‘Rec - Re- Service| ans eo | laws *| ment et et 1° ans. 
Act act. | mis- | tration | ‘Fity tire. | Com-| Ad- ‘rity Other 7 | | In- 
"| sion? Act | ment | iis, | minis- | ‘act a 
. Act 4 | Sion? tration’) ~ | ance 
P | Act 10 
Number of beneficiaries 
104 s “—e < = 
May 1, 543.5) 232.6) 141.2) 2,309.2) 973.6) 120.6 8.6) 987.5 17.5 21.5} 30.0) 28.1 1, 718.3 552.7) 76.3 71.3 
June 1, 570.1 234.2) 143.2; 2,313.5) 984.1) 121.9 9.4 959. 7 17.7 13. 5 31.0 29.5) 1,809.0 548.1 77.8 68.7 
July 1, 589. 6 235.1) 143.9) 2,321.3) 987.7; 122.8 9.7 961.7 15.3 9.0} 28.7 24.6; 1,717.4 606. 4 80.1 60.2 
August 1, 617.4 236.6) 145.2} 2,324.8) 996.2) 123.6 10.3 963. 2 17.9 11.1} 30.0 37.5) 1,951.7 218.3) 127.3 48.2 
September 1, 638. 2 237.6) 146.7) 2,326.6)1,006.7|) 124.8) 11.0 964. 6 16.7 10. 5| 28. 6 36.0} 1,738.0 95.2) 126.6 5.8 
October 1,658.3} 239.1) 148.0) 2,333.1/1,015.5) 125.8 11.7; 967.2 15. 4 11.2) 28.8) 35.3) 1,527.1 64.2) 180.3 3.7 
November 1, 685. 3 240.1; 149.4) 2,336.8/1,025.0) 127.0 12.2 969. 0 16. 2 10.2} 27.7 38.2} 1,698.0 60.4) 219.1 2.7 
December 1, 708. 5 241.6) 151.1} 2,343.0)1,034.3) 128.4 12.8} 970.7 15.7 10.6} 28.2} 36.0) 1,892.0 62.8) 166.6 2.3 
1950 
January 1, 738. 0 242.5) 152.7) 2,344.9)1,043.8) 129.5 13.4 973. 2 16.4 10.9 30. 2 39.7| 2,077.6 65.3) 170.5 2.0 
February 1, 770.1 243.5) 153.5} 2,; 1,054.7) 130.6 14.0; 978.4 17.1 9.8} 29.0) 30.4) 2,027.8 64.3) 160.3 2.0 
March 1, 795. 1 245.7) 137.0] 2,352. 3)1,066.4) 132.1 14.9} 977.2} 20.7 11.8} 32.1) 31.4] 2,007.6 61.4) 164. 6} 2.2 
April 1, 813.3 247.3) 155.4] 2, 1,075.4) 133.4 15.5 981.0 17.2 12.0} 30.5) 27.7] 1,559.4 48.7; 91.2) 2.1 
May 1, 827.2 249.1; 157.0) 2, 9)1,084.4) 135.1 16.3 9R2. 9 18.5 12.7) 34. 5} 28.3} 1,567.2 36. 2) 66. 9} 2.1 
| i | | ! i | 
Amount of benefits 4 
1940 $1, 188, 702, $21, 074'$114, 166, $62,019; $317,851) $7,784, $1, 448 . |$105, 696, $11, 736) $12, 267 ‘ .| $618, 700)....... - 1615, 961). -...... 
1941 1,085,488) 55,141) 119,912) 64,983) 320, 561) 25,454) 1, 559 .| 111, 799 13, 943) __- | SNS | 14) 087]..-555 
1942 1, 130,721) 80,305) 122, 806) 68,115) 3: 5 41,702) 1,603 111,193 14, 342 ais | 344, 084). duandiveliae Otis. 
1943 921,465) 97,257) 125,795) 72,961; 3 57, 763} 1,704 116, 133 17, 255) $2, 857 70, 643)... ...... Lee ae 
1944 1, 119, 686! 119,009) 129,707) 78,081) 456 76,942) 1,765 144, 302 19,238; 5,035 62,385} $4,113 582 $102 
1945 2, 067, 434) 157,391) 137,140) 85,742} 697, 104,231) 1,772 .| 254, 238 23,431) 4, 669 = 866} 114,955) 2,359) 11,675 
1946 5, 151, 594) 230, 285) 149, 188) 96, 418) 1, 268, 984/130, 139) 1,817 333, 640 30,610) 4,761 D4, 850) 1, 491, 294) 39, 917) 252, 424 
1947 4, 702, 642) 299, 830| 177, 053/108, 691/1, 676, 029|153, 109] 19, 283 382, 515 33, 115) 26, 025/$11, aa T7e, 164| ' 772, 368| 39, 401| 198, 174 
1948 4,512,075) 366, 887! 208, 642/134, 886)1, 711, 182/176, 736) 36,011 $918) 413,912 32, 140) 35, 572| 30,843) 793,265) 426, 569) 28,599) 83, 598 
1949 5, 695, 633) 454, 483) 240, 893/161, 426)1, 692, 215/201, 360) 39,252) 4,317) 477, 406 ‘ 31,771) 58, th 30, 103/1, 737, 279} 386, 635/103, 596| 43, 559 
| | 
1949 } 
May 485,046, 34,945) 19,335) 12,931) 142,639) 15,686, 3,036 315; 40,207) 2,842 4,182} 2,912) 2,554) 146, 712| 44, 618) 5, a4 6, 718 
June 491,116) 35,637) 19, 461) 13,067) 139,513) 15,883) 3,071 337| 40,022) 2,893 3,011) 3,003} 2,608} 154,695) 45,797) 5, 542! 6, 576 
July 482,323) 36,164) 19,532) 13,156) 136,308) 15,968; 3,097 365| 39,554| 2,501 2,196| 2,687} 2,071] 148,767) 48, 938| 5, 553} 5, 466 
August 493,469) 36,898) 19,641/ 13,756) 141,983! 16.138) 3,120 402; 40,767) 2,944 2,602} 3,074, 3,364) 170,629, 24,135) 9,107) 4,909 
September 454,638 37,441!) 19,720) 15,759) 138,180, 16,334) 3,152 430; 39,606) 2, re 2,570! 2,786; 3,217; 154,067 8,775) 8, 983) 864 
October 440,135! 37,954) 19,838) 13,856) 141,459) 16,497) 3,182 470| 39,761) 2,5: 2,725, 2,719) 3,284) 135, 707| 5, 462| 14, 298) 384 
November 460, 196 8,644, 19,913) 13,990) 141,535) 16, 675 3, 215 469| 39,924) 2, 67 “0 2,413; 2,717) 3,462) 152,179) 5, 291) 16, 839) 260 
December 479, 505 39,224, 20,034) 13,874) 145,363) 16,850) 3,252 488 40,40 2, 610 2, 767| 2,776} 3,372) 170,573) 5, 47 | 12, 225) 216 
1950 | 
January 504,927 39,997 20,095, 14, 540 52,801; 17,0 3, 278 739 2,642) 2,856) 3,454) 186,388 5, 753) 11, 876 174 
February 478,418) 40,829) 20,179) 14,238) 148, 283) 1 246 3, 308 846; 2,510) 2,595) 2,490) 167,212) 5, 069) 10, 450) 165 
March 505,640 41,488 20,350) 13,643) 150,025) 17,468) 3,348 436, 2,963) 3,295) 2,874) 187,215 5, 712) 11, 637 210 
April 446,321) 41,992) 20,462) 14,440) 147,235) 17,647) 3,384 , 862} 3,028] 2,852) 2,459) 138, ” 968) 3, 838) 5, 822 189 
May 445, 666) 42,371) 20,587) 14,551) 148, 663) 17, 82 430 3,080} 3,202) 3,331) 2 





2,625| 136, 778) 3,189 4,153, 206 
| | 





1 Under the Socia! Security Act, old-age retirement benefits (primary and wife’s also excludes private plans in California and New Jersey except for calendar-year 
benefits and benefits to children of primary beneficiaries), partly estimated totals. 

Under the other 3 systems, benefits for age and disability. * Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries, 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; includes payments to 10 Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period. 
Canal Zone construction-period workers administered by the Commission. 1! Readjustment allowances to unemployed veterans; from 1 to 2 percent of 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payment to sur- number and amount shown represents allowances for illness and disability after 
vivors under joint and survivor elections; beginning July 1948, payments under establishment of unemployment rights. Number represents average weekly 
survivor provisions shown as survivor benefits. number of continued claims. 

Widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s benefits. Partly estimated 2 Number and amount of claims paid under the Servicemen’s Readjustment 

4 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor ———_ 12-month death- Act. 
benefit annuities to widows and next of kin, and, beginning February 1947, . ‘3 Payments: amounts certified, under the Social Security Act, the Railroad 
widow's, widow’s current, parent’s, and child’s nae Retirement Acts, and the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; disburse- 

Pay ments to widows, parents, and children of deceased veterans ments, for Veterans Administration programs except the readjustment allowance 

’ Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made program; checks issued, under the State unemployment insurance and temporary 

7p ayments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and disability laws and under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act; for civil-service 
ve te rans’ programs. programs, disbursements through June 1949 and authorizations beginning July 

' First payable in Rhode Island April 1943; in California, December 1946; in 1949. Adjusted on annus 11 basis except for Civil Service Commission data, which 
New Jersey, January 1949; and under the railroad program, July 1947. Excludes are adjusted monthly 
$1,158,000 for hospital benefits in California (cumulative, January-May 1950); Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes under selected social 
a and related programs, by specified period, 
1947-50 


[In thousands] 
































Retirement, disability, | ,, ‘ : 
and survivors insurance Unemployment insurance 
Rail- 
Federal| T@xes | Stat inl 
Period Federal |* Civil, | omcar-| nen. |Federal] iow 
insur- b- riers } Unem- | unem- | &27; 
service ploy- ment 
= con- | and ment | Ploy; | insur- 
contri- trib oe | ment : 
butions 1| ttibu- | contri- | taxes 4| ance 
tions ? Seven | butions # con- 
F tribu- 
tions 5 
| 
Fiscal year | 
ie icant $1, 616, 162)$482, 585/$557, 061/$1, 007, 087 7|s207, 91918145, 148 
laps 1, 690, 296| 553,461) 563,833) 988,965) 222,850] 9,816 
11 months ended 
may gees... ........ 1, 599, 572) 457, 978) 433, 253) 1, 001, 374| 206, 738] 109, 749 
May 1949____._.____ 1, 684, 490] 519, 342) 434,523) 977,315] 221,132) 7, 531 
May 1950.__.....__- 1, 884, 043) 629, 776) 425, 001) 1, 088, 338| 224,583) 13, 582 

1949 
Sere 391,411} 28,587) 6,910) 135,976 11, 423) 11 
- 5,806} 34,119] 129, 310 11,651; 1,718) 2,285 
| | See 57,549) 25,765) 2,696) 109,663) 4,589) 1 
/™ eae | 380, 606/331, 998} 9,689) 163,859] 13, 827! 34 
September.._________ 7, 242| 28, 517| 135, 971 6, 445 1, 024| 2, 628 
Se ae | 62,382) 32,859 722} 107,693) 2,322) 37 
November... _.______- | 336,889} 28,886) 5,109} 155,617) 13, 662| 98 
December--.._.....__. 5,461} 28, 963) 132, 784 9, 959 885| 4,737 

| } | } 

1950 | 
ECT | 46,788} 30,702 948 86,317) 19, 685 383 
February...___...___- | 397,530] 29,782) 4,871) 124,235) 141, 161) 204 
ee re | 229,491) 30, 109) 123, 100 8,166, 9,461! 4,899 
April.................| 85,657} 20,554) 3,220) 104,439} 3,692 363 
i aes a 


881 211,946) 14, 275) 197 





1 Represents contributions of employees and employers in employments 
covered by old-age and survivors insurance. 

2? Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 
retirement and disability fund (including Alaska Railroad, Canal Zone, and 
Office of the Comptroller of the Currency retirement and « lisability funds inte- 
grated since July 1949 with principal fund); in recent years Government con- 
tributions are made in 1 month for the entire fiscal year. 

3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penal- 
ties and interest collected from employers and, : 1 2 States, contributions from 
employees; excludes contributions collected for de posit in State sickness insur- 
ance funds. Data reported by State agencies; corrected to June 30, 1950. 

4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment 
Tax Act. 

§ Contributions cover both railroad unemployment insurance and railroad 
temporary disability programs. 

6 Represents contributions of $29.5 million from employees, and contributions 
for fiscal year 1949-50 of $302.5 million from the Federal Government. 


Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury, unless otherwise noted. 





Table 3.—Federal appropriations and expenditures 
under Social Security Administration programs, by 
specified period, 1948-50 


{In thousands] 


Fiscal year 1948-49 | Fiscal year 1949-59 


|-—----—--— 


Expendi-| | 

















Item | | sean | . —— 
| Appro- | - Appro- 
ipriations! + ipriations! at 
| i040? | 19502 
ET MER: TOMER 
RS 315) $1, 651, 683|$1, 992 2, 424 $1, 793, 569 
Administrative expenses. ........-- 8 "46, 109) - ~ 87, 3 396 "83, 3,056) 55, 861 
Federal Security Agency, Social | 
Security Administration.......| 46,007) 44, 469 854| 43, 333 
Department of Commerce, Bu- | | 
reau of the Census. ._.._. S56 102/ 108) 102! 4 
Department of the Treasury * ---| (*) | 12, 818) (4) | 12, 434 
Grants to States. -. | 974, 750| 1,041, 153| 1, 193, 000) 1, 074, 992 
———E ——E 
Unemployment insurance and | | | 
employment service adminis- | 
tration : aoe 155, 000 137, 658} §135,000) § 35, 496 
Old-age assist: RC GS 681, 232 \( 763,744 
Aid to the blind__. ...--}> 797,000) 19, 498/41, 058, 000 21, 966 
Aid to dependent children. .__. it 180, 4 i\ 231, 212 
Maternal and child health serv- | 
ices_... pletal 11,750 11, 199) 11, 000 11, 157 
Services for crippled children.. 7, 500) 7,451 7, 500 7, 510 
Child welfare services 3, 500 3, 695 3, 500 3, 008 
Emergency maternity and infant | | 
REP cesta eacnacts (8) 77 


Benefit payments, old-age and sur- | 
vivors insurance 7 607,036) 7 551,324) § 745,000) 7 662, 492 
Reconversion ama ment bene- | | 


fits for seamen - , 420 1,812 5 468) 5224 


to 


1 Excludes unexpended balance of appropriations for preceding fiscal year. 

2 Includes expenditures from unexpended balance of appropriations for pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Data in this table are not strictly comparable with those 
published previously, because of revisions to include portions of administrative 
expenses formerly omitted for Bureau of Public Assistance, Bureau of Federal 
Credit Unions, and (to Aug. 20, 1949) Bureau of Employment Security. 

3 Amounts expended by the Treasury in administering title II of the Social 
Security Act and the Federal Insurance Contributions Act, reimbursed from 
the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund to the general fund of the Treas- 
ury 

i Not available because not separated from appropriations for other purposes. 

5’ Appropriation represents amount for fiscal year; expenditure represents 
amount of grants made during the fiscal year, before Aug. 20, 1949, when the 
Bureau of Employment Security was transferred to the Department of Labor. 

¢ Appropriation for 1947-48 ($3 million) available until June 30, 1949. 

7 Actual payments from the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund. 

8 Estimated expenditures as shown in 1949-50 budget. 

Source: Federal appropriation acts and 1949-50 budget (appropriations); 
Daily Statement of the U.S. Treasury and reports from administrative agencies 
(expenditures). 
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dum No. 1, Social Security Series. ) 

Ottawa The Department, 1949. 

69 pp. Processed. 

Reviews the legislation in nine prov- 
inces, discusses the present scope 
and coverage of the various programs, 
and describes the benefits and serv- 
ices provided. 


Maternal 


Cox, RACHEL DunAway. “The School 


i ‘ : 70.) Chicago: 
Counselor’s Contribution to the Association, 1949. 30 pp. 


DICKINSON, FraANK G. How Much Do 
Blue Cross and Blue Shield Health 


Prevention of Delinquency.” Fed- 
eral Probation, Washington, Vol. 
14, Mar. 1950, pp. 23-28. Free. 
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McArTHUR, HELEN G. 
and Child Health.” 71.) Chicago: 
Canadian Journal of Public Heaith, 
Toronto, Vol. 41, May 1950, pp. 177- 
182. 50 cents. 


Health and Medical Care 


DICKINSON, FRANK G. A Brief History 
of the Attitude of the American 
Medical Association Toward Volun- 
tary Health Insurance. 

American Medical 


“Trends in Insurance Plans Pay? (Bulletin 


American Medical 
Association, 1949. 8 pp. 


DonLonN, Mary. “Providing Disability 
Benefits at the State Level.” State 
Government, Chicago, Vol. 23, May 
1950, pp. 100-102 f. 50 cents. 
Summarizes New York’s disability 

benefits law and shows how it differs 

from sickness disability laws in Cali- 


(Bulletin fornia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island. 


DRAPER, WARREN F’. “Voluntary Health 
Insurance on the National Scene: 
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Table 4.—Status of old-age and survivors insurance trust fund, by specified period, 1937-50 


Period 


Cumulative, January 1937 
Fiscal year: 
1947-48. 
1948-49 
11 months ended: 
2, eae 
By Bee cobccawchecos 
May 1950 


August ous 
September 
October Diateaia 
November... .- 
December 


January . 

Seer 
March... 
Se 
ae 


’r 1 Beginning July 1940, equals taxes collected under the Fe 
Contributions Act; beginning with the fiscal year 1947, 


priated to meet administrative ¢ 





{In thousands] 


leral Insurance 
includes amounts appro- 
and other costs of benefits payable to survivors of 


certain World War II veterans as provided under the Social Security Act Amend- 


ments of 1946. 




















Receipts Expenditures Assets 
3 | i  < a = N ] of 
28 et total o ‘ : 
Appropria- | Interest Benefit Adminis- U, 8S. Govern- Cash with dis- | Credit of fund Total assets at 
tions ! | received payments? trative | ment securities bursing officer | account at end end of period 
‘ ———— a | acquired? | at end of period of period 

$14, 917, 466 | $1, 395, 676 $3, 310, 782 $384, 163 $12, 335, 914 $82, 073 $200, 210 $12, 618, 197 
1, 616, 862 | 190, 562 | 511, 676 47, 457 1, 194, 445 74, 887 35, 015 10, 046, 681 
1, 693, 575 | 230, 194 607, 036 | 53, 465 1, 293, 891 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
1, 600, 272 | 92,567 | 465,163 42, 844 763, 632 78, 590 398, 300 9, 982, 857 
1, 687, 741 123, 084 | 551, 324 49, 517 858, 981 66, 452 394, 452 11, 256, 665 
1, 887, 647 135, 176 662, 492 | 52, 083 1, 105, 244 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 
301, 411 | | 54,77 Pens Giaeheaeiesrs + 66, 452 304, 452 11, 256, 665 
sok 5, 834 107, 110 55, 712 3, 948 | 434, 910 66, 870 12, 409 11, 309, 949 
61, 153 82 55, 859 5, 040 | — 57, 000 76, 643 59, 972 11, 310, 285 
380, 606 | 57, 037 | Ul oe eee 72, 219 382, 993 11, 628, 882 
7, 242 | 10, 957 | 57, 929 | 4, 485 315, 000 79, 407 16, 590 11, 584, 666 
62 382 | 201 58, 110 | 4449 —30, 000 76, 515 49, 505 11, 584, 690 
336, 889 | 58, 649 | |) Se Sree ee 74, 536 325, 384 11, 858, 590 
5, 461 | 16, 126 59, 895 | 4, 360 | 269, 323 83, 289 4, 639 11, 815, 922 
Roos 46, 788 96, 940 60, 666 5, 900 | 40, 003 79, 566 45, 520 11, 893, 083 
hed 397, 530 61, 990 4, 584 | 130, 000 77, 454 248, 589 12, 224, 039 
229, 491 10, 871 63, 612 | 4, 585 249, 918 84, 825 163, 466 12, 396, 205 
85, 657 64, 045 | 4, 637 130, 000 83, 831 51, 435 12, 413, 181 
274, 447 64, 701 | 4, 730 | 58, 000 82, 073 200, 210 12, 618, 197 














2 Before July 1948, data represent checks cashed and returned to the Treasury; 
beginning July 1948, represent checks issued. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase; minus figures represent net total of securities redeemed. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 


Table 5.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-50 


Period 


Cumulative, 
Fiscal year: 
1947-48 
1948-49 
11 months ended: 
May 1948 
May 1949 
May 1950- 


January 1936-May 1950 


1949 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November 
December. - . 


1950 
January -..... 
February 
March... 
April... 
May 





| Net total 


Total of U. 8 

assets at Govern- 

end of ment se- 

period | curities 
acquired ! 
$7, 476,118 | $7, 445, 290 
8, 323, 029 446, 399 
8,182,417 | —160, 067 
8, 302, 952 413, 424 
8, 252, 764 — 86, 040 
7, 476, 118 — 693, 041 

' 
8, 252, 764 | 42, 000 
8, 182, 417 — 74, 026 
8, 066, 111 — 105, 000 
8, 124, 455 47, 000 
7, 064, 496 — 140, 007 
7, 852, 044 —114, 000 
7, 909, 401 37. 000 
7, 748, 423 — 167, 027 
| 

7, 654, 661 —80, 000 
7, 649, 133 — 21, 000 
7, 453, —177, 007 
y 5 —110, 000 
7, 476, 118 137, 000 


Unex- 
pended 
balance 


{In thousands] 


1 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 


time of purchase; minus fig 
deemed. 


41 Includes transfers from State 


ures represent primarily net total of se 


urit 


account amounting to $107,161,000 
§ Beginning July 1947, includes railroad temporary disability program 
‘Includes transfers from railroad unemployment insurance edmi nist 


Bulletin, August 1950 


1eS Te- 


accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 


tration 





State accounts | Railroad apr mv insurance 











at end of as 7 | Balance Benefit | Balance 
period | Deposits a cra | at end of Se pr | pay- | at end of 
roar ponies period | ments | period 24 

$30, 828 $13, 635,226 $1,118,036 |5$8, 056,056 |$6, 697,206 | $883, 536 | $111, 058 | | $389,924 | $778,912 
24, 630 1, 007, 346 147, 076 798, 132 | 7,365, 781 130, 634 | | 18,203 60, 793 957, 248 
44, 085 984, 031 160,033 | 1,227,115 | 7, 282,730 77 | 20,067 76, 978 899, 687 
37, 527 995, 364 76, 176 699,298 | 7,381,732 | 98,774 9,388 | 56,147| 921,219 
40,405 | 968,771 | 85,220 | 1,067, 370 | 7, 352, 402 | 65| 10,771 | 69,262 | 900, 361 
30,828 | 1,088,321 81,654 | 1,755,500 | 6, 697, 206 | 6, 564 10, 048 138, 680 778, 912 
40, 405 200, 143 193 141, 640 | 7,352, 402 7 24 7, 726 900, 361 
44, 085 15, 260 74, 813 159, 745 | 7, 282, 730 12 9, 297 7, 716 899, 687 
32, 779 37, 489 76 150, 325 | 7, 169, 970 1 9 7, 494 896, 141 
44,123 233, 581 121 164, 030 7; 239, 642 20 15 11, 364 884, 813 
24,171 13, 547 4, 030 164, 280 | 7,092, 940 206 496 11, 673 871, 556 
25,719 31, 110 612 128, 405 | 6, 996, 257 | 23 75 15, 867 855, 787 
46, 077 224, 954 194 147, 740 | 7,073, 665 | 59 24 20, 133 835, 736 
52, 125 15, 712 6, 822 171, 825 | 6, 924,374 2, 842 | 840 15, 370 824, 049 

} 

38, 363 36, 829 64, 800 187, 667 | 6,838, 337 | 15 7,977 | 15,357 | 816,324 
53, 835 169, 535 132 163, 245 | 6,844, 759 122 | 16 12, 088 804, 374 
34, 755 13, 678 4, 158 202, 208 | 6, 660, 386 2, Ls | 512 15, 925 792, 659 
34, 325 31, 449 591 134,775 | 6, 557, 652 . | 70 8, 125 784, 964 
30, 828 280, 437 117 141,000 | 6, 697, 206 19 14 6, 184 778, 912 

















fund amounting to $79,419,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 from the railroad un- 
employment insurance account to adjust funds available for administrative 
expenses on account of retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Rail- 
road Unemployment Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 

5 Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for disability insurance benefits. 

Source: Daily Statement of the U. S. Treasury. 
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Table 6.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status | at the end of the month, by 
type of benefit and by month, May 1949-May 1950, and monthly benefit actions, by type of benefit, May 1950 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to June 21, 1959] 

















| | 
| Total Primary | Wile’s Child’s Widow’s | Widow’s eurrent | Parent's 
Item | P : | = | = al | ee | PF | 
— |Amount| — Amount} ——. |Amount| ee Amount — Amount} —_ {Amount em |Amount 
| | | | 
Monthly benefits in current-pay- | | 
ment status at end of month: | | 
| | | | | 
1949 | } 
ER ee 2, 517, 142|$50, 631. 0/1, 161, 046/$29, 782. 3| 353, 700] $4, 801.8} 609, 528| $7, 968.1} 232, 170] $4, 806. 1| 148, 184] $3, 101.3) 12,514] $171.3 
| SRE See |2, 554, 248] 51, 520. 0/1, 180, 909] 30,369. 1| 359,840) 4,898.1] 614,714; 8,043.8) 236,394) 4,897.7] 149,724) 3,137.9] 12, 667} 173.5 
FT, ENED). Oe Se 2 \2’ 577, 386] 52, 131. 4/1, 195, 955) 30, 823. 4} 364, 009) 4,965. 4] 614, 601| 8,044. 5| 239,902] 4,973.7] 150,130] 3,149.2| 12,789 175.3 
EP |2, 613, 604) 53, 036. 1/1, 216, 963| 31, 450. 4] 370,293] 5,065.1) 618,067] 8, 100.4) 244,420) 5,072.3] 150,937] 3,170.5] 12, 924! 177.4 
nc SE ee 2, 644, 910) 53, 775. 4}1, 232, 421} 31, 909. 4| 375,103) 5, 140.9} 624,257) 8,196.9) 248,890) 5,169.4) 151,191) 3,179.5) 13,048 179.2 
i . |2, 673, 888) 54, 450. 8/1, 247, 513| 32,345. 7) 379,594) 5,210.0) 629,705) 8, 279.3) 253,031] 5, 260.2) 150,866) 3,174.5) 13,179 181.1 
November-.--_..-.....-..--..--..|2, 710, 279] 55, 318. 9/1, 268, 050} 32, 938. 5] 385,576} 5,301.1] 634,705] 8,355.6) 257,228} 5,352.1] 151,416] 3,188.7) 13,304 183.0 
oe 2, 742, 808) 56, 074. 4/1, 285, 893) 33, 437. 4) 390,583) 5,376.3) 689,437) 8, 427.0) 261,336) 5,441.9) 152,121) 3,206.8) 13, 438) 185.0 
| | | | } } | 
1950 
SEES Se 12, 781, 800] 57, 034. 1/1, 308, 643] 34, 105. 7| 396,750) 5,473. 4| 644,114] 8, 500.2) 265,773) 5. 539.3] 152,987] 3,229.0] 13,533 186. 5 
February....---...-.-.-.-.-.... |2, 824, 829} 58, 074. 3/1, 332, 875] 34, 815.0] 404,014] 5, 587.0| 649,758] 8, 586.0| 270,384) 5,640.9) 154,177] 3,257.6] 13,621] 187.9 
| REE ee 2, 861, 536) 58, 956. 4/1, 351, 985) 35, 380.8} 409,330) 5,671.9) 655,558] 8, 673.6) 276,050] 5,764.9) 154,884) 3,275.7) 13,729 189, 7 
NR a 2, 888, 715) 59, 638. 4/1, 365, 504) 35,807. 4) 413,456) 5, 741.3) 659,584) 8, 736.3) 280,890) 5,871.7] 155,432] 3,290.2) 13,849} 191.5 
| SSS SS |2, 911, 562) 60, 195. 6/1, 375, 882] 36, 128.7) 416,365) 5,791.5) 663,610| 8, 799.1) 285,753] 5.978. 4) 155,957) 3,304.3). 13,995 193.6 
Monthly benefit actions, May | 
1950: } 
In force ? at beginning of month _|3, 223, 129) 67, 790. 7/1, 562, 224) 41, 558.3) 465,206) 6,528.4) 686,515) 9,095.2) 284,841) 5,948.3) 210,364) 4,467.3] 13,979 193. 2 
Benefits awarded in month 55,723) 1,266.2) 26,366 765.4; 9, 590) 144.1 9, 819 140. 4 6, 166 133.0) 3,545 79.9 237 3.5 
Entitlements terminated 3____. 22, 274 436.9 8, 589 222.4) 4,282! 58.0) 5,567 75.9) 1,153 23.0) 2, 591 1H, 2 92 1.3 
Net adjustments 4 pc —12 11.4 —62 7.8 —56| 6 60 a3 7% —1.5 7 1.2 0} (5) 
In force at end of month ..--|3, 256, 454] 68, 631. 4/1, 579, 939) 42, 109.1] 470,458! 6, 615.1) 690,827) 9,162.9) 289,781) 6,056.7) 211,325) 4,492.2) 14,124 195.3 








' Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to de- 
duction of fixed amount that is less than the current month’s benefit. 

? Represents total benefits awarded (including benefits in current, deferred, 
and conditional-payment status) after adjustment for subsequent changes in 
number and amount of benefits (see footnote 4) and terminations (see footnote 





3 Benefit is terminated when a beneficiary dies or loses entitlement to a benefit 
for some other reason. 

4 Adjustments result from operation of maximum and minimum provisions 
and from recomputations and administrative actions. 

5 Less than $50. 





3), cumulative from January 1940. 
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Table 7.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, May 1950 
[Corrected to June 19, 1950] 













































































Weeks of unemploy- | Compensated unemployment 
Initial claims ! ment covered by | Average 
continued claims | 4) types of unemployment? | Total unemployment Rae y 
Nonfarm ets re acne 
Region and State place- | | | ployment 
ments os Average , unde 
Weeks | pBonefits |_ Weekly Weeks | Average | J . 
Total | Women| Total | Women | compen- | aid 3. |mumberof| compen- weekly en 
sated | = benefi- sated payment | 8™@ms 
ciaries 
| 
Total, 52 States......_-- Pare. 488,741 | 1,137,037 | § 463,000 | 7,915,729 | 5 3, 202,000 |6, 791, 199 |$136,778,050 | 1, 567, 205 | ¢ 6,343,000 | 6 $20.63 | 1,802, 251 
Region I: } 
Connecticut. - . ‘ 7, 187 7, 664 | 8, 408 125, 706 58, 251 110, 238 | 2, 248, 262 25, 440 101, 757 21. 21 27, 444 
Maine ve 3, 623 8, 686 4,140 97,147 41,940 81, 421 1, 145, 692 18, 790 74, 391 14. 30 20, 072 
Massachusetts |} 12,513 67, 976 32, 826 576, 661 278, 266 | 470,178 | 10,900, 675 108, 503 439, 572 21.95 126, 560 
New Hampshire = | 1, 700 8, 900 | 4,715 | 73, 571 36, 245 58, 635 896, 471 13, 531 52, 15. 88 15, $69 
Rhode Island. " 2, 529 13, 740 | 7,272 | 154,391 83,013 | 136,582 | 2,710,292 31, 519 132, 009 20. 18 33, 916 
Vermont.......--- “a 892 2018 | 928 | 19, 176 8,413 | 16, 691 296, 986 3, 852 15, 032 18. 56 4, 120 
Now Vork.....<d.<.«- 5 52, 637 281, 218 | (7) ‘| :1, 227,950 (7) 1, 054, 301 | 24, 259, 823 243,301 | 1,021, 008 23.01 272, 112 
} 
Region II: | 
Delaware : | 1, 269 1, 672 | 649 | 10, 914 4, 126 9, 689 173, 212 2, 236 8, 909 18. 60 2.375 
New Jersey 11, 437 44,683 | 21,157 | 359, 872 168, 385 | , 770 7, 000, 720 80, 947 330, 609 20. 54 80, 459 
Pennsylvania . 18, 007 111, 060 | 41, 368 601, 006 208, 024 , 895 | 10, 508, 634 119, 053 492, 262 20. 81 . 
Region III: | 
District of Columbia 3, 755 2. 080 | 686 22, 200 8, 123 19, 097 344, 876 4, 407 18, 821 18. 01 4, 818 
Maryland 7,049 13, 063 $4,302 | 123, 991 46, 299 125, 568 2, 372, 023 28, 977 117, 504 19. 31 29, 490 
North Carolina 11, 621 24, 399 | 14, 120 164, 007 96, 265 143, 193 2, 039, 219 33, 045 131, 083 14.77 37, 424 
Virginia 8, 729 25,883 | 13,057 81, 956 38, 573 47,746 725, 115 11, 018 45, 274 15. 48 19, 485 
West Virginia 2, 368 15, 414 1, 758 108, 651 21,444 | 85,095 | 1, 413, 970 19, 637 74, 360 17. 63 24, 427 
Region IV: | | | 
kentucky | 9730 11, 971 2, 928 115, 278 34,295 | 93,227] 1,376,393 21, 514 89, 960 14. 84 25, 474 
Michigan 17, 481 | 25, 348 7,723 243, 987 67,497 | 213,699 | 5,083,478 49, 315 207, 411 24. 16 43, 986 
Ohio 28, 464 | 43, 179 14, 199 388, 315 | 133, 466 | 354, 300 8, 146, 911 81, 762 330, 762 22. 81 , 040 
Region V: | | 
Illinois 17, 405 71, 122 30, 731 687,517 | 294,252 | 531,128 | 11,047,928 | 122, 568 454, 184 22.30 | 148, 668 
Indiana 11, 544 14, 947 4,951 93, 248 36, 170 80,481 | 1,% 18, 573 73, 897 18. 04 , 
Minnesota 10, 935 6, 699 2, 551 112, 265 | 32,126 | 99,862 3 23, 045 92, 499 18. 18 23, 780 
Wisconsin 10, 440 | 8, 223 3, 281 63, 522 24, 517 50, 825 1, 11, 729 46, 599 21. 69 13, 259 
Region VI | } 
Alabama 12, 321 | 13, 240 , 27 119, 384 30,916 | 103,318 | 1,579, 503 23, 843 98, 154 15. 57 26, 397 
Florida 12. 450 | 15, 491 6, 669 67, 302 28, 045 43, 079 588, 906 9, 941 41, 581 13. 82 15, 557 
Georgia 10, 741 11, 848 895 92, 625 52, 699 92, 569 1, 224, 988 21, 362 87, 643 13. 41 23, 865 
Mississippi 8, 691 7, 261 2, 029 57, 159 15, 840 647, 154 10, 913 44,173 13. 92 12, 817 
South Carolina 7,375 9, 658 4,140 60, 573 25, 461 53, 553 871, 829 12, 358 50, 523 16. 69 15, 270 
Tennessee 12, 417 13, 056 6, 194 174, 444 | 83, 581 35, 731 1, 907, 072 | 31, 323 129, 217 14. 27 37, 530 
Region VII 
lowa 8, 842 | 3, 663 1. 549 28 ORT | 13, 376 25, 004 438, 336 | 5,770 | 2, 030 18. 44 6, 340 
Kansas 7, 780 | 4, 38 1,11 4, 266 | 8, 364 30, 762 627, 378 | 7, 099 | 28, 267 20. 94 7, 471 
Missouri 10, 247 | 18, 397 8, 394 161, 548 70, 796 120, 677 1, 918, 148 27, 849 | 109, 221 16. 64 35, 444 
Nebraska 5, 237 2, 088 1, 066 15, 234 6, 706 14, 468 251, 417 3, 339 | (7) (*) 3, 370 
North Dakota 2, 201 657 108 11, 419 | 2,006 | 11,948 238, 695 2, 757 10, 935 20. 43 2, 332 
South Dakota 2, 321 | 423 189 4, 657 | 1, 828 | 5, 461 93, 283 1, 260 4, 909 17. 68 1, 130 
Region VIII: 
Arkansas | g vi 6. 631 1. 602 68, 754 | 14, 684 53, 442 868, 639 12, 333 49, 875 17.00 14, 520 
Louisiana ; | 6 9 | 13, 319 > 684 121, 851 23, 209 107, 386 2, 196, 554 24,781 | 99, 651 21. 02 26, 448 
New Mexico | 4,279 | 1, 749 61 11, 074 | 2, 182 11, 427 198, 151 2, 637 | 10, 740 17. 64 2, 938 
Oklahoma 12, } 7, 847 1, 933 68, 262 | 17, 944 | 53, 609 | 981,771 | 12, 371 | 50, 517 18. 71 15, 428 
Texas 42, 667 19, 822 4,342 27, 397 33,901 | 101,181 | 1,620, 343 | 23, 350 | 94, 007 16. 55 30, 228 
Region IX | | | 
Colorado 5, 909 3, 737 857 6, 136 8,194 | 19,738 | 375, 190 4, 555 | 18, 059 19. 61 5, 884 
Idaho 2, 887 1, 251 204 15, 926 3,926 | 12,491 | 234, 255 2, 883 | 11, 916 19. 07 3, 180 
Montana .. Sa 1, 404 391 23, 162 | 7,701 | 22,095 | 387, 430 5, 099 | 22, 095 17. 53 4, 756 
Utah 2, 526 | 2, 256 648 21, 994 | 8, 469 | 18, 319 | 410, 501 4, 227 | 16, 129 23. 40 4, 494 
Wyoming 1, 347 923 216 6,473 | 1, 766 | 6, 671 159, 913 1, 539 6, 178 24. 54 1, 402 
Region X } 
Arizona 2, 922 | 3, 486 1, 002 19, 337 6, 500 11, 987 247, 104 2, 766 | 11, 279 18. 49 4, 557 
California 32,023 | 126,912 50, 200 904, 530 392, 580 837,682 | 18, 408, 784 193, 312 | 773, 859 22, 64 201, 759 
Nevada 1, 892 | 1,351 372 9, 632 | 3, 455 | 9, 768 226, 991 2, 254 9, 144 23. 73 , 992 
Oregon 7, 080 8, 001 2, 229 60, 670 19,134 | 56,771 1, 189, 145 13, 101 52, 349 21.61 12, 756 
Washington 6, 951 15, 013 , 204 117, 006 | 33, 820 | 99,588 | 2,073, 107 22, 982 93, 129 21. 26 24, 726 
Territories | | j 
Alaska 930 1,414 487 12, 214 4,032 | 17,344 | 435, 806 4, 002 | 16, 792 25. 36 (8) 
Hawaii . 1, 054 | 1, 859 548 22, 382 8, 722 19, 221 | 350, 526 | 4, 436 16, 624 19. 96 (8) 
Puerto Rico ue 504 | in — Se a ORE he 
! 
Excludes transitional claims. 5 Includes estimate for New York. 
? Total, part-total, and partial. 6 Includes estimate for Nebraska. 
Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- 7 Data not received. 
bined-wage plan. us ef , : : ' :' 8 Data not available. 
‘Unemployment represented by weeks of unemployment claimed under the p- - : 
State | railroad vaio ment insurance aren and the veterans’ unem- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 


ployment allowance program. State distribution excludes railroad unemploy- tate agencies. 
ment insurance claims. 
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| BAS He 
| | Aid oo | | Aid to dependent 
Old-age | — | Aid to General ; Old-age | children | Aid to | Genera 
Year and month Total assistance |— | the blind assistance | Total ) assistance | the blind Pre = 4 
| Families | Children | | } | | Families | Children | 
| =— : | | 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1949 l mt ts | l l Be Senet fae BI. - 
Es A Ee ATT | 2,605,689 | 529,361 | 1,349,251 | 88,537 | 465, 000 | | 40.9} 41.7] +416 +0.8 ~2.3 
LE ES SE ee | 2,625, 594 | 536,758 | 1,365,813 | 89,301 | 461, 000 | aA +-.8 | +1.4 | +1.2 +.9 sg“ 
Miia sii REE ile AE allie 2,643,274 | 543,541 | 1,381,957 | 89,929 | 461,000 | 7) 6S) | (ES 4.7 44 
SS SSE SE RR a ad, 2,661,257 | 551,716 | 1, 402, 033 90, 513 475, 000 | 7) bh B] | 648) +.6 429 
ee SS Ree 2’ 679,906 | 559,900 | 1; 423, 447 91,112 | 479,000 | Bey eee © +1.5 +.7 | +9 
0 ES oe nm ere ees 2, 697, 721 571, 480 | 1,453, 922 91, 599 a +.7 | +2.1 +2.1 +.5 | +3.8 
GREE ST RRS, (RR oe 2,715,731 | 585,411 | 1, 486, 404 92, 164 | 543, 000 | +.7 | 2.4 2.2 +.6 | +9, ] 
gt TESS SERS, SEES eee 2, 735, 987 | 599,388 | 1, 520, 908 92, 757 562, 000 | +.7 | 2.4 2.3 +.6 | +3.7 
j 
1950 | | | 
January-------- ib apincbs ena mantis ind 2, 749, 049 610, 437 | 1, 550, 191 93, 109 596, 000 | | +.5 +1.8 +1.9 +.4 | +6.0 
i “G$ SR Aas 2,761,507 | 621,977 | 1, 580, 648 93,627 | 627,000 | +.5| +1.9 42.0 +.6 | 45.1 
kD Eel 2, 760,379 | 634, 676 | 1,612,478 94,062} 652,000 |_- + @ 4 2.0 +2.0 +.5 | 44.0 
_ {SO Sere 2,768,093 | 641,875 | 1, 628, 882 94, 453 | 605, 000 | | +.3 | +1.1 +1.0 +. 4 | —7.1 
Rn pinianndindnnal se wewsunien awe 2, 781, 696 | 650,910 1, 651, 296 94, 958 568, 000 | +.5 | +1.4 +1.4 +.5 | ~—6.2 
| | A Ska ia. 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1949 | | | ie i ees tis 
EE Bes \s178, 058, 362 |$113, 310, 439 | $38, 679, 549 sa, 974, 374 |$22,094,000| +0.5) +1.4| +1.1 +1,2 | ie 
Ne a ean stonr daira | 179, 588,519 | 114, 460, 546 39, 027, 227 | 4, 020, 746 | 22,080, 000 | +.9 | +1.0 | +.9 +1.2 | —,] 
el th aint ninm ae gi 181, 034,172 | 115, 473, 593 | 39, 530, 120 | 4,066,459 | 21, 964, 000 | +.8 | +.9 +1.3 +1.1 —.5 
ied bihs cidinm in x ator dininte 184, 106, 698 | 116,641,091 | 40, 224, 594 4, 108, 013 23, 133, 000 | +1.7 | +1.0 +1.8 | +1.0 +5.3 
EEE | 187, 615, 987 | 119, 156, 207 | 40, 958, 083 | 4, 200, 697 | 23, 301, 000 +1.9 +2. 2 +1.8 +2. 3 | +,7 
ihn taicose we gue ; 189, 896, 77 119, 710, 542 41, 940, 720 | 4, 196, 508 | 24, 049, 000 +1.2 | +. | +2.4 —.1] +3,2 
November.......-.--.--- | 195, 806, 102 | 120, 852, 028 43, 281, 620 4, 238, 454 | 27,434,000} +3.1 +1.0 | +3.2 | +2.0 414.1 
Sees see 199, 576, 343 | 122, 457, 332 44, 457, 297 | 4, 276, 714 | 28, 385, 000 | +1.9 +1.3 2.7 +.9 +3.5 
1950 | | | | | | | | 
a a he taal ieniomineintel |} 201, 060,412 | 122, 786, 247 44, 785, 244 | 4, 300, 921 29, 188, 000 +.7 | +.3 | +.7 | +.6 +2.8 
ie ..| 203, 118, 764 | 122, 333, 529 45, 635, 299 | 4,318, 936 | 30, 831, 000 +1.0 | —.4 +1.9 } fit +5.6 
| Se a aes. | 205, 285,492 | 121, 284, 952 46, 514, 197 | 4, 345, 343 | 33, 141, 000 +1.1 —.9 +1.9 +.6 | +7.5 
i ae BO 201, 107, 272 | 120, 930, 268 46, 362, 127 | 4,318,877 | 29, 496, 000 —2.0 —.3 —.3 | —.6 | —11.0 
ES Pah ID ae ae 199, 236, 889 | 122, 474, 273 45, 954, 568 | 4, 364, 048 | 26, 444, 000 —.9 +1.3 —.9 | +1.0 —10.3 


| 
} 








1 Data subject to revision. Excludes programs administered without Federal participation in States administering such programs concurrently with programs 
under the Social Security Act. 
2 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 





Table 9.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, May 1950! 
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Payments to re- 




















> 7 pT Le 
eiplents Percentage change from— Pay pres oy sin Percentage change from— 
| Number Number | 
State of recip- April 1950 in— May 1949 in-- State of recip- | | April 1950 in— | May 1949 in— 
ients Total A ver- . med _— ee ei oy Ts lent ° Total | A ver- pei meee = Be 
amount age oo Fo RY amount | age ie eaeie 
} ory Amount — | Amount = Amount —_ | Amount 
Total 2__|2, 781, 696| $122, 474, 273 +0. 5 +1.3 +6.8 +8. 1 Mo . 130,922; $5,717,161) $43.6 +-0.4 +0. 6 +6. 4 +9.3 

——————-— --—-— - - - — |——_—__|—_———_ || Mont 11, 818 634, 140 53. 66 +.3 +.6 +5.9 +26. 5 
rcsbe te 80, 715 35: . +1.0 +1.3) +10.9 +1.1 || Nebr 23, 883 1,051,150} 44.01 (4 +.4 +.3 +5.3 
Alaska. .___- 1, 608) 95, 674 59. 50 +.8 +.3 +9.1 +16.5 || Nev 4 2, 639 142, 498) 4. 00 +1.5 +1.4, +10.8 +10.6 
| eee 13, 225) 681, 504 1. 52 +1.0 —1.0| +22.0 +13.3 N.H 7, 432 $27, 961 44.13 +.2 +.2 +4.9 +7.0 
g paibarSi 65, 487; 1, 689, 806 25. 80 +1.7 +2.2) +17.8 +45. 3 || | } 
ae 266,837) 18,859,633) 70.68 +.5 +.6) +11.5) 411.6 |] N.J_..... 24, 383 49.25} +.2 +.7) +3.2 +7.1 
oS ann 50,441! 3,312, 674 65. 67 +. +.3 +7. 2 +49 N. Mex i 10,002 32. 64 —.4 —9.1 +8. 4 +2.3 
3 19, 570 1, 210, 448 61, 85) +.9 —.2)| +17.6 +33.0 i re } 120,83 51.91 (4) | —1.0 +3. 8 +18 
SSNS 1, 689) 48,375, 28.64, +1.4) +1.3) +125) +15.4q>NTC_. 60, 897 22.15] +1.1 +1. 90 EIB FIT 
es ai 2, 851) 111, 605 39.15 +.4 —8.1) +10.6 +3.8 N. Dak. 8, 946 48. 44 (3) +1.2 +2.4 +5.5 
| he ER 68, 740 2, 775, 274 40. 37) +.4 +16. 3 +6. 9 +7.6 SRE i 125, 893 46. 03) —.2 —.5 +.4 —1.2 

|| Okla_.......| 100,776 45. 15 —.1 +.5 +.8| 12.5 
ae Re | 100,368} 2,339,684) 23.31/ +1.0 41.41 +7.9| +23.2 1] Oreg.___. 23, 788 53. 47 +.9 +1.0) +3.8) +415.2 
Haweii_..__- 2, 447) 79, 741 32. 59 +.7 +.1 +6. 3) —.6 Nacsa aiked 92, 680 37.64 —.7 —3.3 +6. 0 —.3 
Idaho..._..- 11, 468) 541, 231 47.19 (3) +.2 +9.0 +10.2 ge Bex 10, 325 478,009} 46.30 +.1 —.2 +7.5 +11.2 
2 BERENS | 126,607) 5,337,241) 42.16 —.4 +.1 +.5 —5.0 || 
Oe eae Sf 130) 1, 885, 416 36.17 (4 +.3 +4.6 . eS 5 eee 41, 677 1, 023, 794 24. 56 +1.2 +2.6| +12.0) +411.7 
ere: | 49,275; 2,428, 988 49. 29 +.1 +.4 +19 +5.0 S. Dak 12, 169 475, 954 39. 11 (4) +.1 +1.6 +4.9 
ee ee } b 1, 962, 704; 50.20 +.3 (4) | +5. 3} +21.0 |} Tenn__...._- 64, 890 2, 020, 744 31.14 +1.1 +1.1) +10.2 +-26. 8 
ss Sa 66, 498) 1, 373, 114 20. 65 +4.8 +4.2) +14.2 S'S =, 224, 163 7, 538, 058 33. 63 +.3 +.3 +4.4 +2.7 
pi iweioe 121, 389} 5, 742, 302 47. 30 —.7 —.6 +3. 4 +4.0 Se acada 10, 147 455, 962 44. 94 —.2 —.9 +.5 —9.9 
Maine....._. 15, 011) 662, 424 44.13 + +1.1) +11.3 . 2 i. ee 6, 792 241,114 35. 50 +1,1 +2.2 +2.5 +1.8 

| | | L WRAL 19, 499 420, 023 21. 54 +.6 +1.2) +9.8 +18. 0 
_ RSSSRRR ES 12, 022) 446,324; 37.13 +.5 +.7) +3.3 +3.1 || Wash 73, 061 5, 562, 156 76. 13 +.7 +17.6 +6. 7 +20.5 
J ee | 100,663) 6,620,186) 65.77 (4) +.6 +8. 3 +16.0 || W. Va 26, 817 582, 774 21.73 +.4 +.3) +15.0 +17.3 
Mich......_. | 100,187} 4, 706,780| 46.98 +.2 +.2} +6.6) +17.0 |] Wis 52,780} 2, 280, 483 3.2 +.1 +.5) +7.4) +11.9 
Minn... -----| 55,834) 2,762,593; 49.48 +.1 +.6) +1.5 +5.5 Wyo 4, 259 235, 509 55. 30 +.1 +.1 +2.9 +1.6 
aa | wees 1, 265,814) 19.16) +46 +4.8) +16.0) +18.3 


| 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data these recipients; such payments are made without Federal participation. 
subject to revision. 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes 3,749 recipients under 65 years of age in Colorado and payments to 4 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 10.—General assistance: Cases and payments to 
cases, by State, May 1950 } 


———__—— a un eee cd te “air ei 


Jaw mite | 
Payments to Percentage change from— 

















cases | 
| Num- April 1950 | May 1919 
State ber of | I < ‘ _— 
| Cases Total | Aver- SET FY Me Wee! 
| amount age é i | 
gos Amount 4 Amount 
—_—__— rs — | — * " ek Reo Seeds _ - - _ 
Total ?....- 568, 000) $26, 444, 000) $46 56] —6. 2) —10.3)+22.1) +19.7 
Reticle: oo opeiteaabelbae webrensind, Las aenettl 
. Se --| 8,754) 107, 354| 12. 26} +2.1 +2. 4/+37.1 +1.9 
Alaska-.- } 111 3, 848) 34. 67) —9.8 —19.3) (@ | (8) 
ae 1, 683 65,021) 38. 63)+-17. 1| +33.4| —2.6 +3.7 
Ark.4__- 2, 642! 33, 687| 12.76} +.7| +.4) +1.0 45.1 
Calif._- --| 45,875) 2,150,966) 46.89)—13.9} —11.8/-+16.5 +6.7 
Colo. - = 4, 741) 175, 999 37. 12) —6. 3) —11.5) +2. 5) (5) 
Conn. ...- 6 6, 303 6 323,549) 51.33) —65. 1| —7.1)+19. 4) +27.1 
a 1, 365) 47,421; 34.74; —8. 5) —12. 4|+-16.9 +13.5 
«ae 1, 622 71,176} 43.88) +.1) —8.1/+17.9| +11.6 
Fis....- 7 4, 900 75, 100} ..... ees | te see " - : 
| 
Ga.. 3, 391 53, 653) 15 a +2. 1) 2.5) +3.7 +7.8 
Hawaii 3, 952 203,789) 51. 57) —. 2) 2. 5\+134.7| +119.0 
Idaho § 532 18, 780} 35.30) —2.7) —2.8)| +7.0 +18.3 
a 43,446) 2,179,574) 50.17) —6.1) —6. 4|+22.9 +11.0 
Ind.*__. A 14, 754) 392,541; 26.61)/—10.7) —15. 5\+17.5 +18.3 
Iowa 4, 082 109,818} 26.90/—10.1) —11.3| —2.9 +.4 
Kans 4, 874) 179, 675] 36. 86|/—12.0} 28.9) —5.5) —24.8 
Ky. 73,200} 770,900) 22.16) —4.4) —7.5|+9.4) +12.7 
La 28, 061) 795, 349; 28.34) +.6) —24. 9'+-28.3 —7.0 
Maine_ - 4, 860) 205, 878; 42. 36|—14. 6) —17.9\+38. 6 +47.1 
| | | 
Md.. 5,466} 240,149) 43.94) —2.8) —5.3/4+39.1) +368 
{lass 24,846) 1,301,134) 52.37) —6.1) —6. 0|+20, 2 +-30. 3 
Mich. . 42,115) 1,822,888) 43. 28|—11 3| —29. 9\+-26. 1 +20.3 
Minn 7, 949) 365,518) 45.98) —8.3) —10.8) —1.2 —.5 
Miss 713) 8,087) 11.34) —1.1 —1.7|+27.3 +33. 3 
Mo...- 17, 220 561,008; 32.58) —.8 —.9'+11.5 +17.9 
Mont caer 1, 379) 53,473) 38.78|—11.8 —9.8) —6.1 +18. 1 
Nebr. - - : 1, 615) 52,585; 32.56)—11.5| —12.0) +6.2) +410.7 
Nev... wane 7 330 79, 700) . 
= o« 2, 189 88, 162} 40. 28|—12.8 —16.4|+28.5| +30.8 
N.J.9 13, 308 762,404, 57.29) —5.4 —8. 6'+-30.8 +32. 0 
N. Mex 1, 767 41,838; 23.68) —1.0 —1.5| —5.8 —1.9 
N. Y © 93, 539) 6,637,584) 70.96) —2.4 —3. 5|+26. 0 +22. 2 
N.C 4, 110 60,017; 14.60) —3.9 —2.9) +3.2 +4.2 
N. Dak 1, 064 39,348 36.98; —6.9 —9. 3|+-40. 0 +43. 1 
Ohio 1 35, 634 , 555,581) 43.65) —8.1| —11.9 |+16.3 +5. 5 
Okla... 27, 400 114, 286; (!2) (2) | +6.3) (12) +36. 3 
Oreg 7, 568 419,544, 55.44)—11.4 —9. 8'+18. 6 +-20. 6 
Pa 51,815; 2,824,316, 54.51) —5.1 —9. 1|}+-40. 4 +50. 6 
R.I 6,711 390,492, 58.19'—10.6 —15. 3\+-60. 4 68.8 
a ©. 5, 662 91,551; 16.17) +1.5 +1. 1\+19.0 417.1 
8. Dak 71, 100 728.000 25.45) —3.8 —11.7|+46. 1 +-39. 5 
Tenn 2, 240 27,938; 12.47) —5.9 —9. 7\+21.0 +13.1 
Tex 13 5, 000 13 98, O00)... ‘ 
Utah 2, 700 125, 267| 46.40) —4.3 —4. 0/+-30.8 +13.7 
Vt. M4 1, 250 4 42. 000 eer 
Va 4, 879 119,003, 24.41) —.4 —2.6' +9.4 +16. 5 
Wash 16, 156 920,160) 56.95) —8. 3) —9.7\+-13. 5 —2.0 
W. Va 5, 249 119, 203' 22.71) +.5 +.7\+43.5) +114.1 
Wis. 9, 248 486,121, 52.56/—14.8) —16.5/+32.9) +549 
Wyo 535 24,318, 45.45) —6.1 —6. 6|+14.8 +8. 5 


! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. All data 
subject to revision. 

1 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total ex- 
cludes for Indiana and New Jersey payments made for, and an estimated 
number of cases receiving, medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

+ Percentage change not calculated on base of less than 100 cases. 

4 State program only; excludes program administered by local officials. 

5 Decrease of lesss than 0.05 percent. 

6 About 11 percent of this total is estimated. 

? Partly estimated. 

§ Excludes assistance in kind and cases receiving assistance in kind only and, 
for a few counties, cash payments and cases receiving cash payments. Amount 
of payments shown represents about 60 percent of total. 

* Includes unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospitalization, 
and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

10 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

" Includes 4,963 cases and payments of $190,673 representing supplementation 
of aid to dependent children payments. 

2 Excludes estimated duplication between programs; 1,790 cases were aided 
by county commissioners and 6,103 cases under program administered by 
State Board of Public Welfare. Average per case and percentage changes not 
computed. 

3 Estimated. 

4 Estimated on basis of reports from a sample of cities and towns. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, May 1950 } 



























































Payments to 
| | recipients Percentage change from— 
| Num- aa 
State Sad April 1950 in—| May 1949 in— 
| ients | Total | Aver- 
| amount age Nom N 
| , “| Amount | *\2™-| 4 mount 
ber r 
Tes. a 94, 958| $4, 364, 048} $45. 96] +0. 5 +1.0| +7.3 +9.8 
Total, 47 
States ____| 76,719] 3,635,519] 47.39) +.7 +1.2} +8.8) +11.2 
|) ne Serene: 1, 448 32,906} 22.73) +1.0 +1.4| +12.8 +2.9 
as 829 49,982} 60.29) +1.6 +.5| +12.3 +43 
PS RS 1, 935 59,040} 30.51) +1.1 +1.7] +9.4) +35.8 
CR a datartnitictes 10, 298} 850,834) 82.62) +1.4 +1.4) +16.0) +416.3 
Ce 388 21,202} 54.64) —.5 —41; —.3 —1.7 
CO wciac acta 260 15, 670} 60.27) +3.6 +7.4| +48.6] +77.5 
RRS g 184 * 42.03) +1.7 +4.4| +17.2} +32.5 
|. Steen 268 10,985} 40.99) +1.1 —8.4) +15.5 +8.3 
| tal Seat 3,297] 141,760} 43.00} +.5| +13.7] +7.2) 49.8 
a 2, 669 73, 897| 27.69) +.6 +1.2| +5.8) +147 
/ lll 4,064) 36.61) 0 ’ —3.8| 0) 
| laa aA a 213 10,952} 51.42) —.9 —1.1) +44 +3.5 
| hee eR. 4,427| 201,110} -45.43} —.6 —.3| —2.3 —5.1 
RRS AE 1, 886 73, 785} 39.12) +.3 +.9) +28 +8.4 
a a och ain 1,215} 569,666) 57.34) +.4 +1.9} +1.2) +10.4 
SIRS 688 34,960} 50.81| —9.2} —11.9} —9.5 +.5 
ele SERS TE 2, 277 50,125} 22.01) +3.2} +3.0| 411.7] +11.2 
ANA ea cE 1, 847 79,179} 42.87) +1.4 +1.4] +12.9) +15.1 
ac ae 665 29,815} 44.83) +.8 +1.44 +.8) 410.5 
|” ERE ee 485 19,883} 41.00) +.8 +.4| +3.6 +4.5 
a 1, 486 98,437] 66.24) —.5 +.4) +9.5) 420.1 
| Saas 1, 866 95,376} 51.11] +.5 +.7| +12.5} +26.3 
icici 1, 086 62,886} 57.91) +.1 —.4) +24 +6.2 
SRE 2, 860 75, 754| 26.49) +3.7 +3.7| +14.7| +17.6 
| | CORSE 2,804| © 112, 160|% 40.00) —.4 —.4| +1.5| +16.0 
7° RRR 519 30, 57.90} +1.0 +1. 2} +10.9} +39.4 
GRIT 686 38,314) 55.85) +1.3 +2.0} +26.1) +41.7 
Oi pieapieE ee 32 1,752} (4) (4) (4) (4 () 
es caaeaaet | 320) «15,329 47.90] —.9} +13; 419 +5.6 
SEE 760 40, 769} 53.64) +1.3 +.3) $11.8] +145 
We... .: | 47) 15, 557| 32.68} —.2 —8.7| +8.7 —6.8 
RRS | 3,949) 228, 582) 57.88) .-+.3 —.2} +5.2 +1.8 
nea | 4,088} 138, 462} 33:87] +.9] +1.4) 413.41 +283 
|. Saas 117} 6, 230] 53.25) 0 +6.5| —1.7) +15.0 
e Ohfo........ 3,859} 173,794) 45.04) +.6 +.9| +6.9 +7.4 
Ce cos 2,706} 125,711) 46.46] 0 +.8} +22) —10.5 
eee 391 23,895) 61.11] 0 +3.1) +16) +119 
ek | 15,408} 614,617| $9.90) (%) +.4, +1.3 +1.5 
ea, 176| 9,350} 53.12) +1.1 +1.7| +114) +15.8 
8. C.........---.| 1,513} 47,320 31.28) +1.0 +2.3) +7.9} +17.8 
Seo ax9| 7,776| 35.81) —.9 —1.3} +1.9 +4.4 
1 | RCRA | 2,582) 97,818] 37.88) +.8 +1.1) +16.1} 421.8 
, amie: 6,412} 243,746] 38.01) +.4 +.6) +7.0 +5.6 
Sinisa | 208 10,141] 48.75} —1.0 —.2| +5.6 —5.9 
, aie. 186 7,190} 38.66 —.5 —.4) +11 —1.2 
», SAIS 44,817} 29.39) +.9 +1.1) +11.8| +20.1 
Wash.!_..._...... 810 63,617] 78.54, —.1 +.5| +13.8]} +12.9 
, 2 are 1, 035 26,617} 25.72) +1.1 +1.0| +146) +17.9 
. aN 1, 396 65,055) 46.60} —.4 —.2) +5.5 +8.9 
SS 98 5,377] 54.87) © (‘) () (4) 
' 








} For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures 
in italics represent programs administered without Federal participation. 
Data exclude program in Connecticut administered without Federal partici- 
pation concurrently with program under the Social Security Act. Alaska 
does not administer aid to the blind. All data subject to revision. 

2 Includes 570 recipients of aid to the partially self-supporting blind in 
California and 11 in Washington and payments to these recipients for whom 
Federal funds are not available. 

3 States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. In- 
cludes recipients of and payments for aid to the partially self-supporting blind 
in California and Washington. 

4 Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
quarterly. 

6 Represents statutory monthly pension of $40 per recipient; excludes pay- 
ment for other than a month. 

7 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to icdnmicsael children: snails and payments to icone nae State, Lamadha 19501 








Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 








i 


April 1950 in— May 1949 in— 


| 
T ilateaiag 
| ‘otal Average | a : | 


er | Number of— 
Amount | 





Families Children 


Number of— 
panenietenseiennen ry Amount mene Waehiesee 
Children | Families [ona Children 
RES 
| 


pel 
family 
Families 


| 





50, 910 1, 651, 296 $45, 954, 568 $70. 6 +1.4 | +1.4 | —0.9 | +23. 0 


States 2 550, 87% i 65 iL, 205 45, 953, 247 


ao; - 


Alabama 


~ ow 


Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 


INO 


tp 
By 


~ 


685, 291 | 
343, 377 
£0, 755 
64, 234 , 277, 726 
27, 993 | 767, 934 | 
13, 394 | 407, 944 | 
14, 159 | 348, 126 | 
56, 181 839, 758 | 
78, 138 | , 482, 322 | 
10, 373 | 259, 433 


~~) 





Oe Ie DD oe ee 


“bo 


POS SS YO 
ul BA. 
wonwee 


.2N 
aS] 
ooo 


Maryland 3 5, 55s 19, 468 | 508, 857 | 
\ eeeeneetts 3, 47 32, 471 | 1, 527, 118 
ichi : 64, 259 2,494, 559 | 
Minnesota 2 ES 039 | 20, 348 | 736, 396 | 
Mississippi 34, 669 339, 895 | 
ARERR PE a a Ic ieee 26,0 65, 090 | 1, 372, 754 
Te 5 2, 558 6, 589 213, 238 
‘ 8, 876 308, 596 
9! 1,321 | 
4,016 | 146, 285 | 


5x ro 
ANT OD 


ow 


w 


14, 239 503, 042 | 
13, 483 252, 897 
136, 608 5, 563 
42, 580 a 
, 865 5, 058 
, 490 38, 986 
3, 327 59, 478 1, 046, 992 
ey s 3, 809 | 9, 487 400, 127 
ERE A , : 54, 090 138, 425 4, 621, 619 | 
SS . Se aaeees . diapers 3, 815 9, 102 333, 577 


ODa-~I- 


r 
none. 


South Carolina ; 3, 831 | 25, 365 325, 909 
South Dakota : 2, 345 5, 654 | 146, 929 
24, 720 | 66, 450 | 1, 199, 038 
8 783 52, 683 | 801, 839 
3, 564 9, 097 | 299, 377 
, 038 2,818 | 56, 436 " -l. 2. +2.3 | 
8, 121 22, 904 379, 819 | 5. 7 ‘ +1. 3 | +23. 
SE 2 as Sen 12, 664 29, 863 1, 259, 056 99. 42 +, } +17. 
West Virginia ad 18, 708 52, 686 875, 383 7 ‘ “a | +48, 
Wisconsin hiked 9, 430 23, 532 920, 087 97. § .6 +. ; +13.! 
Wyoming : 586 1, 568 57, 104 97. 45 “. -, +4 +19. 6 | 








tS ~a 100 B= 
Oe NOR oO 


_ oO 








1For definition of terms see the Bulletin, January 1948, pp. 24-26. Figures in ‘ Excludes cost of medical care, for which payments are made to recipients 
italics represent program administered without Federal participation. Data quarte rly. 
exclude programs in Florida, Kentucky, and Nebraska administered without Average payment not calculated on base of less than 50 families; percentage 
Federal participation concurrently with programs under the Social Security change, on less than 100 families. 
Act. Ali data subject to revision. ¢ In addition to these payments from aid to dependent children funds, supple- 
? States with plans approved by the Social Security Administration. mental payments of $190,673 from general assistance funds were made to 4,963 
3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. families. 
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